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Samural 


incident 
used in SGA 


campaign 


By MEERA RAMAKRISHNAN 
and MARIE CUSHING 
Staff Writers 


Two weeks after a man as- 
saulting a Hopkins student met 
his end at a samurai sword, a 
candidate for freshman class 
president has used the “samurai 
sword killing” in a campaign ad- 
vertisement. 

Both Residential Life and the 
Committee for Student Elections 
(CSE) appear to have approved 
the poster, which reads “9 out of 
10 Hopkins Samurai are Voting 
Wyatt Larkin for President.” 

“It’s just a joke, and people 
seem to get it,” Larkin said. He 
declined to comment further. 

CSE Chair Dylan Cowart de- 
fended the poster and his com- 
mittee’s decision. 

“I believe that this was a judg- 
ment call, and I do believe in main- 
taining freedom of expression. 
The CSE will continue to mini- 
mize the limitation of freedom of 


when the students must decide for 
themselves who they wish to see 
as their representative,” he said. 

Marc Perkins, president of the 
Student Government Association, 
felt that the advertisement should 
not have been approved 

Though Perkins had not seen 
the advertisement, when it was 
described to him he said it was 
“distasteful.” 

“That's insensitive. It’s totally 
messed up... I would not have ap- 
proved it,” he said. “It glorifies 
the fact that a man was killed.” 

Cowart said that if there were 
concerns about the advertisement, 
the CSE would meet and consider 
whether or not the posters should 
be taken down. 

The CSE has not received any 
complaints about this poster or 
any other campaign advertising 
See CSE, pace A2 


By LAURA MUTH 


News & Features Editor 


The Den night club on the cor- 
ner of St. Paul St. and 34th St. has 
closed permanently in that loca- 
tion. 

As of press time owner Dave 
Weishaus was unable to com- 


ment on the development. 


According to Salem Reiner, 


speech during campaign periods | 
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By SARAH TAN 


News & Features Editor 


| Adam Falk, Dean of the 


Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, was appointed the 17th 
president of Williams College 
on Monday. Williams has been 
searching for a president ever 
since their last president Owen 
Schapiro left to become presi- 
dent of Northwestern in July. 

“It's happy for him, but sad 
for us,’ Jerome Schneidman, 
secretary of the Board of Trust- 
ees, said. “He was a great dean, 
and we wish him well, he’s just 
a great guy. I’m sorry to see him 
leave, but our loss is Williams’ 
gain.” 

Falk admitted that after be- 


ing at Hopkins for over 15 years, 


MARY DZWONCHYK/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Students have mixed opinions regarding the possible results of The Den’s closure. 


The Den permanently closes 
its doors at current location 


bad for the people who will nev- 
er get to go there.” 

Reiner said that while he did 
not hear any complaints directly 
related to the Den, “there were 
issues of concern.” 

Both he and the Hopkins 
Community Liaison Carrie Ben- 
nett seemed to think that the 
Den closing would make the 
area quieter. 


The Health and Wellness Center is providing masks to students who are presumed ot be infected with the swine flu. 


tops 200 at 
Hopkins 


By RIAN DAWSON 


For the News-Letter 


Though there have been more 
than 200 presumed cases of the 
H1N1 virus throughout the Hop- 
kins community, the University 
currently has no plans to close the 
school due to swine flu. 

AS of Wednesday there were 
a total of 209 presumed cases of 
swine flu, 171 of which occured on 
the Homewood campus. 

University spokesperson Dennis 
O’Shea said Hopkins considers this 
a very small number of people ill at 
any one time. 

“Thus far in terms of its viru- 
lence, it’s very similar to sea- 
sonal flu, and we don’t close 
the university even when 
there’s a larger number affect- 
MARY DZWONCHYK PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF ed with seasonal flu,” he said. 
SeE SWINE FLU, Pace AS 


Hopkins Director of Community 
Affairs, the Den had a multiple 
liquor license violations. 
“There were a number of vio- 
lations, both liquor-related and 
regarding zoning,” he said. 
Hopkins students did not 
seemed surprised, although 
some expressed disappointment. 
“It’s kind of to be expected,” 
sophomore Justin Porter said. 
Sophomore Stephanie Sobc- 
zak agreed but also said, “I feel 
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“There were an awful lot of 
fights and I won't miss them,” 
Bennett said. 

Reiner referenced an incident 
three weeks ago when a crowd 
outside had to be dispersed by 
police. 

They also did not think that it 
would have a major impact on the 
social life of Hopkins students. 

“My understanding was 
there were generally a lot of 

See DEN, pace A6 


taking on his new position will 
be bittersweet. 

“I'm obviously very excited 
about it,” Falk said. “Williams 
is an extraordinary institution, 
but I’m equally sad to leave Hop- 
kins. It’s going to be a hard place 
for me to leave.” 

For Williams, Falk promises 
to bring a fresh perspective. As 
a former physics professor and 
renowned theoretical physicist, 
he will be the first president of 
Williams with a science back- 
ground since 1872. 

He will also be one of very 
few Williams presidents who is 
neither an alumnus nor a previ- 
ous faculty member of the col- 
lege. 

“He'll bring an outside per- 
spective, but I think he will also 
bring an appreciation for liberal 
arts education and commitment 
to undergraduate education and 
life which is obviously very con- 
sistent and necessary here at 
Williams,” Greg Avis, chair of 
the Williams Board of Trustees, 
said. 

Avis also said that he hoped 
having a scientist as a president 
would open the door for poten- 
tial new interdisciplinary col- 


laborations within Williams. 

“1 think it will help to send 
an image to the world about the 
importance of sciences at Wil- 
liams as a liberal arts college, “ 
Avis said. 

“From what we've heard 
about him, so far so good. He’s 
young and hopefully accessible 
to the student body, but the 


COURTESY OF WWW.WILLIAMS.EDU 
Dean Adam Falk feels that the transition from Hopkins, a research-based schoo,| to 
Williams College, a school known for focusing on liberal arts, will not be difficult. 


proof is in the pudding.” 

However, he also felt that 
the Hopkins Arts and Sciences 
school and Williams had a lot in 
common. 

“He essentially runs a liberal 
arts college within Johns Hop- 
kins. Deans are given a lot of au- 
tonomy. I think there’s a lot of 

SEE DEAN FALK, pace A4 


Blue Jay ROTC program “on the rise” 


Army training program sees growth in number of cadets 


By LAURA MUTH 


| News & Features Editor 


Enrollment in the Army Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps 
(ROTC) at Hopkins’ Blue Jay Bat- 
talion is on the rise. 

The battalion’s size has in- 
creased from 85 cadets at the 
beginning of last year to 94 this 
year. In 2007 there were only 48. 

The Blue Jay Battalion, while 
primarily composed of Hopkins 
students, also includes some ca- 
dets from Stevenson University, 
University of Maryland Balti- 
more County and as of this year, 
one student from Maryland In- 
stitute of College Art. 

Of the 39 cadets to join this 
year, 23 were freshmen. An addi- 
tional 11 joined from the sopho- 
more class and four joined from 
the junior class. Juniors joining 
the program had to catch up on 
basic classes over the summer. 
Rising seniors cannot enter the 
program and expect to graduate 
on time. 

However, according to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Stephen Pomper, 
the head of the ROTC faculty, the 


number of students in the pro- 
gram may fluctuate somewhat 
over the course of the year. 

“Our numbers are always 
kind of in flux through the add/ 
drop period,” he said. “And 
some students are just trying it 
for now.” 

He explained that some stu- 
dents will drop out of the pro- 
gram after a year or less, but very 


rarely after they begin their sec- 
ond year. Even within the first 
year, he said that the number of 
students who continue with the 
program is high. 

“We have about an 82 per- 
cent retention rate, and that’s 
including freshman year,” he 
said. “And students hardly ever 
leave after they’ve begun their 

SeE ROTC, pace A6 
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Lieutenant Colonel tae she believes that current ROTC growth is sustainable. 


Repor! shows increase in drug-related offenses Maryland outlaws 


By MO-YU ZHOU . 


For the News-Letter 


Though Hopkins saw a dra- 
matic decrease in crime last year, 
the number of drug-related of- 
fenses doubled in 2008, accord- 


ing to the recent report released . 


by security. 

The Annual Security Report 
found there were 110 fewer of- 
fensgs overall in 2008 than in 


2007. 


“We attribute this reduction to 


a multi-layer security approach 
coupled with an _ aggressive 
crime prevention program,” said 
Edmund Skrodzki, executive di- 
rector of Campus Safety and Se- 
* curity. 

Of particular interest in the 
report are the dramatic changes 
in the number of referrals for dis- 
ciplinary action. 

There was a 35 percent de- 
crease in the number of referrals 
for alcohol violation, from 353 
referrals in 2007 down to 231 in 
2008. 

During the same time period, 


however, the number of referrals 
for drug violations doubled from 
12 to 24. 

“I think that it’s very difficult 
to police drinking among college 
students,” Dean of Student Life 
Susan Boswell said. 

“My hope would be that if 
they’re choosing to drink, they’re 
drinking responsibly.” 

She acknowledged that 
the report does not necessar- 
ily reflect the actual amount 
of drinking that is occurring. 


“It represents what we know 
about,” she said. 

Boswell said she felt the lower 
alcohol numbers were caused by 
an increased focus on discuss- 
ing the negative effects of binge 
drinking with incoming fresh- 
men last year. 

“T think our goal — the most 
important thing from my per- 
spective — is that students are 
aware of the risks they might be 
taking. The things that are most 
important are education and re- 
sponsibility. And also that people 
are responsible for one another,” 
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she said. 

An alcohol violation is “the 
possession or consumption of al- 
cohol by a minor under the age of 
21 years and/or the consuming of 
alcohol on a public street at any 
age,” Skrodzki said. é 

He defined a drug violation as 
“the possession of any controlled 
dangerous substance as outlined 
under the Maryland Criminal 
Code.” 

According to Skrodzki, stu- 
dents can be arrested or receive 


. COURTESY OF BLOGS.SFWEEKLY.COM 
Campus security has been working to keep crime down, but the University has noted an increase in drug-related activity. 


a citation for alcohol or drug vi- 
olations, but it is up to Student 
Life to determine disciplinary 
action. 

Disciplinary action for alcohol 
violations can vary according to 
the severity of the offense. After 
a first offense, a student is typi- 
cally written up and may be re- 
quired to write an essay. 

“Tt’s an educational interven- 
tion,” Boswell said, adding that 
“anybody is entitled to make a 
mistake.” 

However, after a second vio- 
lation, a student could be put on 


probation, and a third violation | 


could result in suspension. 

If the first alcohol violation is 
deemed severe enough, however, 
the punishment is more drastic. 

“If the first incident is very, 


very big, they may immediately | 
be put on probation,” Boswell | 
said. Other possible ramifica- | 
tions would include involving | 
parents and having the student | 
assessed by the counseling and | 


health centers. 

Drug violations are treated 
more seriously. “We typically 
give a warning with a first vio- 
lation. If we have evidence that 
somebody is dealing, that will 
typically result in suspension or 
expulsion,” Boswell said. 

She did not comment on what 
punishment would be given for 
further drug violations. 

According to Skrodzki, so far 
only two crimes this year would 
be classified as violations that 
will be included in next year’s 
report: “One robbery that oc- 
curred on July 19, and one sto- 
len auto that was reported on 
July 29.” 

The decrease in overall viola- 
tions is part of a four-year trend 
of crime reduction. 

Security has “evaluated, re- 
configured and reduced patrol 
post size to optimize coverage 
and officer visibility,” he said. 

On-campus patrols include 
guards from Allied Barton Secu- 
rity, while off-campus security is 
augmented by off-duty officers 
from Baltimore Police. 

Skrodzki said that the closed 
circuit television system “has 
been a valuable tool in preven- 
tion and deterrence of crimi- 
nal activity.” 

“I think it’s a really safe 
school. I feel like there’s no trou- 
ble on campus,” freshman Mike 
D’Onofrio said. 


For sophomore Jennifer Lenz, | 


security “is always there. You 
always see them in their yellow 
uniforms.” 

Next week, the University will 
be holding a symposium on un- 
derage drinking, to be hosted by 
Hopkins President Ronald Dan- 
iels. 

D’Onofrio felt that though 
the University should be pro- 
moting the reduction of drink- 
ing, it is also up to students. 
“It’s something that has to 
change on the individual level,” 
he said. 

The annual security report is 
published in accordance with the 
Clery Act, which requires uni- 
versities to monitor and release 
information about on- and off- 
campus crime. 
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lexting while driving 


By MARIE CUSHING 
Editor In Chief 


Starting today, Maryland driv- 
ers who send text messages while 
behind the wheel could be fined 
up to $500. 

The law does not ban drivers 
from using their phones to send 
e-mails, play games or use other 
applications, spurring some state 
delegates to demand more protec- 
tion against distracted driving. 

According to Lora Rakowski, 
spokesperson for the Maryland 
State Highway Administration, 
the law will help save lives. 

“With more attentive driving, 
crashes, as well as their resulting 
injuries and deaths, can be pre- 
vented,” Rakowski wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter. 

There are currently no statis- 
tics available on the number of 
crashes directly caused by tex- 
ting in Maryland. But Rakowski 


| cited a study by the the Transport 


Research Laboratory that found 
texting impaired driving. 

A recent study by the Trans- 
portation 


the dangers of distracted driving 
“will change a lot of behavior.” 

The Democrat delegate repre- 
sents Maryland District 43, which 
includes Baltimore City. 

Junior Alyssa Moregenstern 
thought that although the new law 
was a good idea, it should also be ap- 
plied to sending e-mails and other 
similar handheld cellphone usage. 

Senior Kim Cirelli agreed. “It’s 
not really logical. If you prohibit 
one thing you should prohibit all 
others like it,” she said. 

Rakowski was unable to com- 
ment on why the law does not 
ban handheld usage beyond text 
messaging. McIntosh said she 
supports a more complete ban, 
one that would prohibit “e-mail- 
ing or any activity that removes 
one or both hands from the wheel 
[while driving].” 

“T believe that phones should 
be hands-free-only in cars. I 
would support Maryland moyv- 
ing in that direction,” she said. 

Congressional Democrats an- 
nounced plans on Wednesday 
for legislation that would require 

states to ban 


“Few studies have quantified 
the distraction caused by texting 
while driving.” 

Under the new law, police of- 
ficers can pull over drivers if they 
suspect they are sending text 
messages, regardless of how they 
are driving. However, drivers are 
not required to hand over their 
phones to an officer unless there 
is a warrant. 

The Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment could not be reached for 
comment before press time. Text 
messages to emergency services 
will not be penalized. 

Maryland State Delegate Mag- 
gie McIntosh voted in support of 
the law and was glad to see it had 
passed. She said that combining 
the fine with education about 


Institute at texting and e- 
Virginia Tech mailing while 
also found The law itself sends a driving or risk 
that truck having their 
drivers who powerful message to federally-sup- 
| sent text mes- . iH: SG plied high- 
Zceewiile drivers: that writing aoe 
| driving were or sending a text is slashed by 25 
Doe. times , percent. 
more likely to illegal. Nationally, 
crash. —Lora RAKOWSKI, early 6,000 
The text ” people _—- were 
of the Elec- MARYLAND HiGHWayY killed in  dis- 
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munications DMINISTRATION crashes last 
| Traffic Safety year and dis- 
Act, however, traction was the 
notes that, cause behind 16 


percent of all fatal crashes, accord- 
ing to the Federal Transportation 
Department. 

According to Rakowski, there 
were 592 deaths caused by traffic 
incidents on Maryland roads last 
year. Inattentive driving was a 
factor in 38 percent of all Mary- 
land traffic injuries. 

“The law itself sends a power- 
ful message to drivers: Writing 
or sending a text is illegal,” Ra- 
kowski wrote. 

As of today Maryland joins 17 
other states and the District of Co- 
lumbia in banning texting while 
driving, according to the Gover- 
nors Highway Safety Association. 


—Additional reporting by John 
Prendergass 


Freshman refers to samurat sword killing in campaign advertisement for SGA elections 


CSE, From Al 
this year. 
Residential Life policy states 


manner in which the candidate 
maintains his or her campaign 
should be considered his own. 


that posters will not be approved 
if they “contain material that is 


The voters then have the right to 
judge that candidate and vote for 


pornographic; harasses’ any indi- 


vidual or group on 


themselves,” he said. 


sword to kill an intruder in his 
house on E. University Parkway. 
According to reports, Pontolil- 
lo heard sounds in his porch that 
night and confronted the intrud- 
er, Donald Rice. As Rice allegedly 
lunged at him, Pon- 
tolillo struck him in 


the basis of race, 
gender, national 
origin, religion or 
sexual orientation; 
contains a mes- 
sage of hate or a 
threat of violence; 
or otherwise vio- 
lates University 
policy.” 

A copy of the 
campaign poster 
obtained by The 
News-Letter was 
marked with the 
red stamp of ap- 
proval from the 
Office of Residen- 
tial Life. 

Hifonp ksignns 
spokesperson 
Dennis O’Shea 
declined to com- 
ment on the is- 
sue. Residential 
Life could not be 
contacted before 
press time. 

When _ deter- 
mining the ap- 
propriateness of 
campaign posters, 
Cowert said that 
the CSE looks for 
“explicit articles 
that would be inappropriate or 
offensive.” 

“We are concerned with main- 
taining a non-offensive environ- 
ment, but at the same time the 
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Wyatt Larkin’s student government campaign poster. 


This flier and resulting stu- 
dent reactions of course brings 
to mind the original incident in 
which Hopkins undergraduate 
John Pontolillo used a samurai 


the wrist and lacer- 
ated his chest. Rice 
died at the scene. 

The next day, 
the news spread 
like wildfire among 
Hopkins _ students 
through Facebook 
and word of mouth. 

For most  stu- 
dents, when they 
first heard of it, they 
were in shock or 
disbelief. The cir- 
cumstances seemed 
surreal, and the use 
of a samurai sword 
added to the absur- 
dity of the scene. 

“You couldn't 
help but laugh,” 
freshman Jeff Boye 
said. 

“When my 
friends heard of 
it, they told me, 
‘It gives another 
meaning to being 
cutthroat at Hop- 
kins/” freshman 
Jason Chen said. 

Pontolillo was 
quickly __ glorified 
as a hero by many. 
Facebook status updates proudly 
declared, “Don’t mess with Hop- 
kins students.” A website, www. 
johnpontolilloisabadass.com, 
was created. 


While some students were 
laughing and lauding Pontolillo, 
other members of the Hopkins 
community saw the incident in a 
more somber light. 

“I hope that as a Hopkins 
community we will recognize 
the need to mourn this event, 
both for the difficult road Mr. 
Pontolillo has ahead and for the 
loss of Mr. Rice’s life, rather than 
celebrating violence of any kind,” 
History Professor Melanie Shell- 
Weiss wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

“I think everyone involved 
in that incident was in some 
way in the wrong. The student 
shouldn’t have put himself in 
that situation but, as it is, the 
situation is hard to sort out. I 
don’t envy those in the legal 
system who have to decide ona 
point of action,” math professor 
Andrew Salch said. 

Students interviewed by The 
News-Letter seemed to be unde- 
cided about whether Pontolillo 
was justified in his actions. How- 
ever, the majority did not think 
Pontolillo should be charged 
with a crime. 

The incident has also raised 
concerns over the relationship 
between the Hopkins communi- 
ty and the surrounding area. 

“I think that students are 
becoming more conscious of 
the fact that they are living ina 
city. Hopefully they are taking 
measures to keep themselves 
protected at night,” Perkins 
said. AE, 

But Shell-Weiss felt that by 
shutting themselves off, Hopkins 
students run the risk of stopping 
connections from forming be- 


tween these two groups. 

“I hope that this occasion 
might present an opportunity 
for members of our university to 
forge a closer bond with neigh- 
borhood residents rather than 
tearing us apart,” she wrote. 

The incident also revealed 
much about Baltimore prison 
system. Rice had been convict- 
ed 29 times and was released 
from the Baltimore City Deten- 
tion Center just days before he 
was killed. 

A recent article from the Bal- 


Rice, Hopkins students ex- 
pressed disdain for the justice 
system. 


Several expressed the need for 


greater emphasis on rehabilita- 
tion and reform for prisoners, to 
offer pathways toward a life free 
of crime after release. 

The Hopkins Jail Tutorial pro- 
gram is a student organization 
that volunteers at the Baltimore 
City Detention Center, working 
with inmates very much like 
Rice. 


“It’s so easy to think criminals 


of ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The scene of the killing that took place at 310 E. University Parkway. 


timore Sun reveals that Rice was 
an aspiring law student when 
he first convicted, which he al- 
leged was done on perjured tes- 
timony. 

Frustrated with the justice 
system, he eventually became 
a product of his environment 
and lived a life of crime for 30 
years. , 


Upon hearing this about 


are just bad people, but they all 
have a story of how they went 
down this path,” said a leader in 
the program. 

“At first, I reacted like every- 
one else did and laughed at the 
bizarre nature of the incident. 
But it really is a sad story. That 
man was probably not too dif- 
ferent from the ones I worked 
with.” | 
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Charles Village still in the recovery process aller economic crisis 


Recent robberies deter customers in Charles Village as students become more cautious 


By JOYNITA SUR 
For the New s-Letter 


. While the national economy 
is Just starting to catch its breath 
Charles Village still feels the af- 


tershocks from last fall’s financial 


tsunami. 

“Ever since the presidential 
elections, things have been a 
better,” said Glenn Bennett, 
the store manager of clothing 
boutique Cloud 9 on St. Patil 
Street. 

“But you still realize that 
things are not back to normal. 
I've had a number of people 
with Ph.Ds apply for jobs and | 
don’t see my regular clients as 
frequently.” 

The Charles Village micro- 
cosm is essentially comprised of 
three types of businesses: store 
fronts such as University Market 
and Starbucks, services such as 
housing rentals and small busi- 
nesses employing writers and 
engineers. 

Although the area economy 
is cushioned by Hopkins’s pres- 
ence, it has not been entirely un- 
affected. People are more budget 
conscious and there is an in- 
crease in comparison shopping 
and shopping online, Bennett 
said. 

National chains and _ local 
ones such as Cloud 9, which 
has stores in Canton, Belvedere 
Square and Rockville, MD, in 
addition to their Charles Vil- 
lage location, have done bet- 
ter because they can afford to 
spread their gains and losses. 
It is the sole proprietor who has 
taken the greatest hit in this 
economy. 

“Overall business closings 
and foreclosures are not as prev- 
alent in the Charles Village area 
compared to other parts of Balti- 
more,” said Salem Reiner, direc- 
tor of community affairs at Hop- 
kins. 

Although Signatures and 
then T-Mobile, Bert’s and The 
Den all have closed their doors, 
Reiner said that these closings 
were not a direct result of the 


Companies yet 


By CHRISTINA McDONALD 
For the News-Letter 


In today’s economy, most stu- 
dents are looking to save money 
everywhere they can. Unfortu- 
nately, Hopkins students won't 
be saving any money on birth 
control this year. 

Cheaper birth control has 
been anticipated ever since last 
March, when President Obama 
signed a bill altering the Deficit 
Reduction Act. 

This act, which was passed 
by former President George W. 
Bush, had prevented pharma- 
ceutical companies from mar- 
keting birth control to college 
health centers at lower prices. 
The bill that President Obama 
signed reversed this prohibi- 
tion. 

However, birth control pric- 
es' for the most part have not 
dropped. According to Alain Jof- 
fe, director of the Student Health 

and Wellness Center, the Univer- 
sity has contacted all of the phar- 
maceutical companies that sell to 
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he Health and Wellness Center continues to monitor the prices of birth control. 


economic recession. 

The Den was suffering from 
zoning issues, Bert’s had trouble 
with management and Signa- 
tures and T-mobile, were, argu- 
ably, fatalities of poor market 
research more than they were 
casualties of a decrease in con- 
sumer activity. 

However, there are still con- 
cerns about employment and 
the real estate market, since the 
stressed economy has lead to an 
increase in criminal activity in 
the area. 

Reiner said the criminal activ- 
ity seen in the last few weeks are 
not necessarily a direct result of 
the economy, but media coverage 
of the samurai sword incident, 
for example, scares customers 
away. 

“T take the security van more 
often now from the library,” ju- 
nior Jamie Edwards said. 

“We've seen a remarkable 
spike in attempted shoplift- 
ing,” Bennett said, “This isn’t 
just your typical high school 


seven skirts off a rack and run- 
ning out of the store.” 

lo combat the rise in crimi- 
nal behavior, Hopkins has ad- 
opted the JHU Crime Watch 
program that allows students 
to quickly and anonymously re- 
porta crime with an ID number. 
The system expedites a call and 
has 2,000 students signed up so 
far. 

“IT haven't changed my behay- 
ior, in terms of where I go and 
when,” Senior Ilana Ellenberg 
said. “But that is partially be- 
cause | am used to living ina city 
environment.” 

Junior Rivky Stern wasn’t 
much concerned about criminal 
activity in the area until she went 
to pick up her car parked on 29th 
Street one night. 

She was approached by a 
Hopkins security officer who of- 
fered to escort her for a couple of 
blocks, because there had been a 
robbery on that street just a few 
minutes ago. 

More generally, Hopkins 

supports a number 


of non-profit orga- 
nizations, such as 
the Charles Vil- 
lage Community 
Benefits Districts, 
that aim to edu- 
cate residents on 
security issues, 
reduce _ blighted 
properties and 
promote economic 
development. In 
addition, the Bal- 
timore Police force 
has increased 
their watch over 
the Charles Vil- 
lage area. 

What con- 
cerns Ellenburg 
is the shortened 
hours of security 


kid sneaking something into his 
backpack; ‘there are incidents 
with individuals swiping all 
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Undergraduate spending contributes to local businesses. 


at her apartment 
in The Charles. 
The University 
has used a newly 
installed electric card system 
to justify cutting the hours of 
manned security from 7 p.m. 


ze 
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Although several businesses in Charles Village have closed, not all closures are directly related to the economic downturn. 


to 3 a.m. However, Ellenburg 
suspects the shorter hours are 
chiefly a result of budget cuts. 

“This recession is deeper, lon- 
ger and scarier [compared to the 
recession in 2001],” Reiner said. 
“But there is hope, and the busi- 
nesses in the Charles Village are 
an engaged and diverse group 
of people that have been around 
for a long time.” 

“Eddie’s Market is actually 
doing better; at least they are sell- 
ing a lot of Purell from the H1N1 
scare,” Reiner added. 

The hope is that the Olm- 
stead lot, across from Charles 
Commons, will have a positive 
impact on the Charles Village 
economy when it is developed 
by Hopkins. 

Many of the stores in the Vil- 
lage Lofts area set up shop with 
the expectation that the Olm- 
stead lot was going to be devel- 
oped. 

When the plans were de- 
layed, they had to reassess their 
strategies and some of them 
miscalculated. Signatures, a 


stationary store, and shortly af- 
ter, T-mobile, were unsuccessful 
at maintaining their stores on 
St. Paul Street. 

“President Daniels would like 
construction to start as soon as 
possible, but realistically it won't 
be built for another three to four 
years, if not later.” 

Getting a project of that 
magnitude off the ground is ex- 
tremely complicated and would 
require tens of millions in fi- 
nancing. 

Reiner is working to ensure 
that whatever shape the Ol- 
mstead lot finally takes will 
be beneficial, not only to the 
university community, but to 
the Charles Village area as a 
whole. 

Nonetheless, there are con- 
cerns that the Hopkins develop- 
ment may not be as favorable to 
area businesses as the original 

plans that were unable to secure 
financing. 

The larger undergraduate 
classes at Hopkins are a great 
help the Charles Village busi- 


nesses, said Reiner. 

“It’s not just about the indi- 
vidual student; think about the 
impact of parents and friends 
and family coming to visit. Just 
buying gas and one meal adds 
up,” Reiner said. Overall, 
however, the impact of under- 
graduate spending is relatively 
small. 

Stern noted that although she 
continued her job at the Hillel 
Center from last year, her hours 
had been cut. 

On the other hand, she is 
pleased with the fact that her 
Financial Aid package has in- 
creased this year. Yet, as stu- 
dents’ discretionary incomes 
clearly decrease, area business- 
es will start to feel the effects 
more intensely. 

“lam more budget conscious,” 
says Ellenburg. “It’s impossible 
not to be affected by reading the 
news about the economy. “But 
it’s great that Hopkins always 
has something going on [i-e. the 
Olmstead lot], even in this econ- 


u 


omy. 


to lower birth control prices, despite overturn of Bush administration law 


the Center, but with the excep- 
tion of one, none have lowered 
their prices. 

As of now, the only contra- 
ceptive currently available for a 
cheaper price is Loestrin 24 Fe, 
which is now sold for 10 dollars 
a pack. 

Most birth control pills range 
in price from 15 dollars to 25 
dollars, although prices can go 
as high as, 50 dollars a month, 
according to the teen and sexu- 
al health section of the Web site 
KidsHealth.org. 

The Health and Wellness Cen- 
ter had not previously stocked 
Loestrin 24 Fe, but has now be- 
gun to do so because of the new 
price reduction, according to 
Joffe. 

When asked for an explana- 
tion for the continued high prices 
of other oral contraceptives, Joffe 
was unsure. 

However, he said that per- 
haps due to the current eco- 
nomic situation the companies 
feel that “they need every dollar 
they can get, or they have decid- 


ed the program doesn’t lead to 
increased sales”. 

Either way, prices haven't 
changed. However, students are 
still able to confidentially acquire 
birth control through the Health 
and Wellness Center. 

All that is initially required of 
a student seeking to go on birth 
control is a visit to the Center, 
where they answer a series of 
questions. These questions en- 
sure that the student won't have 
any adverse reactions to being 
on birth control. After that, she 
is given a few months’ worth of 
contraception. 

When the birth control runs 
out, she returns to the Health 
and Wellness Center to make 
sure that everything is working 
out with the pills. 

After that, the student does 
not even have to see a doctor to 
refill a prescription. She can in- 
stead opt to order the birth con- 
trol on the Student Health and 
Wellness Web site (http://ww2. 
jhu.edu/shcenter/). 

The student can order enough 
to last her until her next gyneco- 
logical exam. At her actual gyne- 
cological visit, she can order up 
to thirteen months worth of con- 
traception. 

“Its really pretty convenient. 
It doesn’t take up any of my 
time. I just order it, and then 
pick it up whenever,” one junior 
noted. 

The only exception to this 
rule is Nuva Ring, because the 
manufacturer requires that the 
rings are labeled as expiring four 
months from when they are dis- 
pensed. “And of course,” Joffe 
said, “if our stocks are low, we 
might be able to give out only two 


_to three packs, but that is usually 


not a problem”. 

Although it is not required to 
get a pelvic exam, it is encour- 
aged. “We do want them to have 
one within six to nine months 
after starting [to use birth con- 
trol] so we can test them for 
sexually transmitted diseases,” 
Joffe said. 

For students worried about 
their parents or others finding 
out that they are on birth con- 


trol or scheduling gynecologi- 
cal appointments, they should 
be aware that the Student 
Health and Wellness Center 
views all reproductive services 
as completely confidential, un- 
less required to report on it by 
law. 

That circumstance would only 
arise if a student tested positive 
for gonorrhea or syphilis; in those 
cases the local health department 
must be notified. 

Confidentiality even extends 
to payment. The Center accepts 
J-Cash, checks and Visa or Mas- 
tercard, or the student can bill 
their student account (except 
at the end of the second semes- 
ter). 

If the student puts it on their 
student account or uses a cred- 
it card, the charge will come 
up as “Student Health Service 
Charge” or “JHU Health Cen- 


ter Charge.” It will in no way 
specify that birth control was 
purchased. 

For students worried about 
their parents knowing that they 
are sexually active, this policy is 
a major relief. 

“T think it’s great that Hop- 
kins protects its students like 
that. I mean, it lets us live our 
lives without have to reveal ev- 
erything [to our parents]”, said a 
sophomore. 

“T don’t think I’d have started 
up my pills if my parents were 
going to find out,” she said. 

As for the current prices at 
the Health and Wellness Center, 
students for the most seem am- 
bivalent. While they of course 
wouldn't mind their birth control 
being cheaper, many students 

didn’t even realize prices might 
have dropped. 

“Well yeah, I’d want it to be 


cheaper. But it’s always been 
this price [for me], and it never 
occurred to me that the prices 
would go down,” the sophomore 
said, adding, “Especially in this 
economy.” 

Although there is no sign 
of change yet, the Health and 
Wellness Center will continue 
to be in close contact with the 
pharmaceutical companies. If 
the companies do lower their 
prices, Joffe said that students 
will see a reduction in birth con- 
trol prices. 

When asked if she was wor- 
ried that students would stop 
getting birth control because of 
the prices, a sophomore did not 
seem to think that would be the 
case. 

“T doubt it. People are kind of 
used to paying this price,” she 
said. “And it’s cheaper than a 
baby.” 


Please come and share this healing Love at the 


Christian Science Church 
right across the street from the JHU athletic fields 


11:00am 


11:00am - for students up to age 20 


8:00pm 


At the Rotunda Mall, 1st floor, 711 West 40th Street 


10:00 to 4:00 weekdays 


10:00 to 1:00 Saturdays 


8:30am & 12 midnight 


WBAL 1090 on the AM dial 


410.467.7974 
102 West University Parkway 


www.christiansciencemd.com 
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By SARAH CAPPONI 
Staff Writer 


In 1971, Hopkins, an all boys 
university, opened its doors to 
women for the first time. Gail Mc- 
Govern was one of the 30 women 
accepted into that first coed un- 
dergraduate class. 

Since then she has worked as 
a CEO at Fidelity Investments, 
been profiled by Fortune Maga- 
zine as one of the most powerful 
women in the business world and 
is now the CEO of the American 
Red Cross. 

“Hopkins admitted girls be- 

. cause they thought they would 
be attracted to Humanities, but 
almost all of them went on to 
medical school,” said McGov- 
ern, who graduated in 1974 
with a degree in quantitative 
sciences. 

When she matriculated in 
1971, McGovern was a sopho- 
more transfer from Boston Uni- 
versity, because at the time, Hop- 
kins only accepted sophomore 
and junior girls into their first 
class of women. 

“Professors thought it would 
be great to have women [at Hop- 
kins], but the men were very 
against it,” McGovern said. 

They were “creeped out by 
us,” she said, and they would not 
sit next to the girls in class, she 
recalled. 

“At the time, there were only 
1,900 students [at Hopkins], so 
girls stuck out like sore thumbs .... 
The school wasn’t ready for us.” 
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McGovern at a Red Cross relief center in 2007. McGovern believes her experience at Hopkins prepared her for working as a CEO. 


McGovern: From first coed class to CEO 


McGovern said that her female 
classmates, all of whom lived to- 
gether in AMRII’s Clark House, 
were seasoned hard workers, 
though they were not a close-knit 
group. 

“All of my friends were guys,” 
she said. 

“Yd go out on the weekends 
with platonic guy friends.” 

She said she eventually start- 
ed acting more like a guy, go- 
ing to tons of sporting events 
and spending her time explor- 
ing and practically living in the 
network of un- 


years at AT&T and earned her 
MBA from Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Eventually McGovern took | 
the position of CEO of Fidel- | 


ity Investments, where she 
remained for four years until 
“corporate America started col- 
lapsing.” 

It was during her tenure 
there that Fortune Magazine pro- 
filed her. 

McGovern went on to teach 
business at Harvard for the next 
six years, until the American 

Red Cross of- 


derground tun- 


fered her he 


nels that con- ’ position of 
nect Hopkins I don t want my CEO, a job 
buildings. daughter to bein that she cur- 

“I loved it,” rently holds 


a world where she 


she said. “A big a ht and loves. 
piece ony heart has to break'glass Leading 
is wit Hop- ar because you 
kins.” ceilings. have power 

McGovern is not as good 
credited her —Gait McGovern, as leading 
experience at CLASS OF 1974 through ex- 


Hopkins as the 
reason for her 
later-life career successes. 

“Tt taught me how to maneu- 
ver in an all-male world,” she 
said. 

And maneuver she did. Mc- 
Govern moved to Philadelphia, 
started working at AT&T after 
graduation and “fell in love with 
work”. 

She loved programming, but 
soon got bored and moved on 
to sales, climbing up the corpo- 
rate ladder. She worked for 24 


rked as CEO of Fidelity Investments. 


 secorrry ALE 


periencers 
McGovern 
said. 

In the first 15 years of her 
career, McGovern worked on a 
variety of all-male leadership 
teams. 

According to her, living on the 
male-dominated Hopkins cam- 
pus of the 1970s made her “di- 
rect, decisive and rough around 
the edges,” which prepared her 
for the male-dominated corpo- 
rate world. 

McGovern, who has served 
on the Hopkins Board of Trust- 
ees since 1992 and whose 
daughter is a Hopkins sopho- 
more, said that she has been 
blown away by the changes to 
the campus, calling everything 
from the food to Hodson Hall 
“phenomenal.” 

She approves of the greater 
gender equality that exists on 
campus today, calling it a “much 
healthier environment.” 

“Girls, from an academic 
perspective, kick butt,” McGov- 
ern said. 


from the fact that in today’s 
workplace, high-ranking wom- 
en are becoming more com- 
mon. : 

“I don’t want my daughter to be 
in a world where she has to break 
glass ceilings,” McGovern said. 
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Sept. 26 between 1:50 p.m. and 4:25 p.m: Credit cards, cash and a pair of pants be- 
longing to visiting team members in locker room number two of the Athletic Center 
were stolen. The bags were not stored in lockers. After the theft one of the credit 


cards was used. There was no sign of forced entry. Investigation is ongoing. 


m: An unknown intruder removed the screen from. 
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Falk prepares to go to Wilhams 


The Dean of Arts & Sciences will “miss Hopkins tremendously” 


DEAN FALK, From Al 


| parallels,” Avis said. 


Falk agreed that despite the 
differences between Hopkins 
and Williams, he felt he was well 


| prepared to take up the presiden- 
| cy at Williams. 


“Hopkins was wonderful 
preparation for two reasons: in- 


tellectually the schools are very 


| similiar, neither is all that large 


and both are very committed to 


| interdisciplinary work and to ac- 


ademic excellence,” Falk said. 
Professor Beverly Wendland, 


| head of the Biology Department 


said that it saddens her that Falk 
will be leaving. 
She said that he was always 


| very supportive of the depart- 
| ment’s efforts to increase their 


faculty, and that on a personal 


| level, he was always very kind. 


“I have a dog that I take for 
a walk at lunch every day, and 
he knew my dog by name and 
always petted her. He said he 
wanted a dog just like her, and 
that really endeared him to me,” 
Wendland said. 

Mel Kohn, a sociology profes- 
sor who has worked at Hopkins 
for 25 years, agrees that Falk will 
be sorely missed. According to 
Kohn, deans of Falk’s caliber are 
few and far between. 

“In my time here, we've had 
some wonderful deans and we’ve 
had some terrible deans, and Falk 
is just about the most wonderful 
of them. It’s a great loss for Hop- 
kins but it is wonderful for Wil- 
liams,” Kohn said. 

Student reaction to Falk’s 
leaving is mixed. Some who 
have had the experience of be- 
ing in contact with Falk agree 
that he was someone who was 
always pleasant, and genuinely 
interested in the well-being of 
Hopkins’s undergraduate pop- 
ulation. 

Sophomore Jason Shapiro, a 
Woodrow Wilson scholar, said 
that although he never spoke 
with him personally, Falk was 


Become a Carma’s Cafe 
facebook fan for news 
& special offers! 


always present at Woodrow Wil- 
son meetings and seemed very 
friendly. 


“From he 


I've seen, 


enthusiastic 


what 
seems to be very 
for undergraduate students and 
their experience at Hopkins. See- 
ing him from across the room, he 
was always smiling and laugh- 
ing and seemed like a really ap- 
proachable guy,” Shapiro said. 

Other students admitted that be- 
fore being asked by the News-Let- 
ter, they had no idea who he was. 

“Who is Dean Falk?” Senior 
A.J Wessels asked. 

Falk first came to Hopkins 
as an assistant professor in the 
Physics department in 1994, and 
then moved his way up to the 
rank of professor, followed by 
vice dean and 
finally dean 
of the Krieg- 
er School. 
He has won 
teaching 
awards from 
both Hop- 
kins and 
Harvard. 

Falk will 
leave Hop- 
kins in April 
2010. 


According to Perkins, the SGA 
has not been asked to join the 
selection committee to find a re- 
placement dean. 

“1 think it would be great to 
be involved, but it’s not some- 
thing that’s essential. What 
Dean Falk did was ... more than 
just work with undergrads,” 
Perkins said. 

In terms of Falk’s plans for 
Williams, he said that they are 
not yet fully formed. 

“1 think any time one moves 
to a new institution, the first 
thing you need to do is to re- 
ally learn that institution, and 
spend a lot of time listening. 
The best ideas are the ones that 
come up out of the people,” 

Falk said. 

Falk also 
added that 
he will great- 
ly miss the 
people he has 
worked with 
at Hopkins, 
but he hopes 
that the work 


that he has 
done to unite 
the —depart- 


ments in the 
Arts and Sci- 


Dennis ences. school 
O’Shea, the will be con- 
spokesper- = | tinued by the 
son for the COURTESYOFWWWWILLIAMSCOLLEGEEDU next dean. 
University, Falk has been well-liked by department heads. ‘Tm go- 
said that ing to miss so 


President Daniels will organize 
a nationwide search for Falk’s 
replacement. However, specific 
plans for how to conduct the 
search have not yet been dis- 
cussed. 

The Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) president Marc 
Perkins said that traditionally 
SGA did not work closely with 
Falk. Perkins said that as head of 
the entire school of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Falk “probably had more 
important things to do” than 
meet with the SGA. 
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much about Hopkins. I’ve been 
here for more than 15 years and 
I absolutely love Johns Hopkins,” 
Falk said. 

“T think above all else I’m go- 
ing to miss the people,” he said. 

“Hopkins has a reputation 
outside of it as being tough and 
unfriendly, but nothing could 
be further from the truth. It has 
been just an extraordinary group 
of people in the institution to 
have worked with, and I’m cer- 
tainly going to miss them tre- 
mendously.” rion’ rots 
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SWINE FLU, rr »M Al 
O’Shea said that if the 
were to mutate and be 
deadly, there is a b 


flu strain 


ack-up plan 
ready to go into effect, though 
they do not expect to h xr 
act it. 

In most cases, cl] 


ave to en- 


asses would ei- 
ther be suspended or dist 
learning (online c] 
go into eftect. 


necessary, 


ance 
asses) would 
If it was deemed 
Various vacations 
would be used to complete the 
semesters. 

“At Homewood, 
unlikely event th 


in the very 
at closing was 
necessary, classes would likely 
be suspended and students in- 
formed that the residence halls 
would be closed at a 
time,” O’Shea said. 
“They would have to depart 
the residence halls by then. This 


certain 


if 


af 
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LF 


if 


come more 


specifically knowing, as faculty 
does not receive care at the Stu- 
dent Health and Wellness Center. 


For those who do fall ill, there are 
no plans to provide replacement 
protessors. 


“Since the H1N1 flu is of rela- 
tively short duration, no longer 
than seasonal flu, we are not tak- 
ing any steps to provide replace- 
ment professors for those faculty 
who spend a few days ill,” said 
Falk. 

“As in any year, some faculty 
will fall ill for a brief time and 
have to cancel a class or provide 
alternative reading and writ- 
ing assignments for their stu- 
dents.” 

Freshman Joe Lee said her 
Introduction to Literary Study 
professor, Simon During, can- 
celed one class session because 
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Shipments of swine flu vaccines should arrive at Hopkins this month. 


possibility is why we told both 
students and parents earlier this 
year that it is essential that every 
student have a plan for where 
they would go if they had the 
leave campus in an emergency.” 
Where the number of faculty 
infected is concerned, Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences Dean 
Adam Falk said there is no way of 


he was exhibiting flu-like 
symptoms. While she was hap- 
py only one class was canceled, 
Lee said she welcomed the brief 
break. 

“An hour before class, I 
checked my e-mail and my 
professor sent everyone in the 
class an e-mail saying that he 
was showing symptoms of the 
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Swine flu continues to spread but University has no plans to close 


Hopkins feels that because HIN strain has not mutated or become more virulent, it does not pose significant danger to students 


flu. He told us not to come to 
class and that we’d do the read- 
ings that we were supposed to 
do that week the next week,” 
said Lee. “I felt happy that I got 
to miss the class. It was a nice 
break to have.” 

Neither the University nor any 
other institutions test for swine 
flu, O’Shea said. Therefore, all 
cases are merely presumed, not 
confirmed. It is not recommend- 
ed that students get independent 
testing to confirm the swine flu 
diagnosis — it would serve no 
purpose. 

“Because HIN1 is the only 
flu strain that is in circulation, 
everyone including Hopkins is 
presuming that someone who 
has ILI (influenza-like illness), 
and has a temperature above 100 
degrees and other flu symptoms, 
is presuming that it is H1N1,” 
O’Shea said. 

O’Shea said that tests are not 
being done, here or at any other 
college campus, because the vol- 
ume of patients is so large and 
because no real purpose would 
be served. 

“The treatment for H1N1 is the 
same as treatment for seasonal 
flu,” O’Shea said. 

There are two tests available 
off-campus to determine if a per- 
son has swine flu. One is a rapid, 
albeit inaccurate test that con- 
firms influenza A, but not neces- 
sarily swine flu. 

The other test, which is more 
accurate, takes days and can- 
not be conducted at the Student 
Health and Wellness center. 

{The other] test takes longer, 
and that can tell you specifically 
if it’s H1N1,” O’Shea said. 

“That's the one only being 
done in very limited numbers 
of cases. You can’t even do that 
at the Student Health and Well- 
ness Center. It has to be done at 
the CDC, and it is only being 
done in cases of very high risk 
groups.” 

Due to the lack of a defini- 
tive way of testing student on 
campus, even if students do not 
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Health officials have been cautious in prescribing Tamiflu because it might create resistant or more virulent strains of H1N1. 


have swine flu, they will face the 
two day quarantine. Megan Li, a 
public health major in the junior 
class, does not see the harm in 
this. 

“I can see what they’re try- 
ing to do, to take precautions,” 
Li said. “It’s probably better if 
you just stay at home and don’t 
infect people. I don’t think it’s 
necessary to have a definitive 
test.” 

Sophomore Anne Hobson had 
her entire suite quarantined after 
she and two of her suite-mates 
showed flu-like symptoms. 

They all tested positive for In- 
fluenza A, but were not directly 
tested for swine flu, as swine flu 
is a subset of Influenza A. The 
quarantine lasted for about five 
days — 24 hours after the last one 
of them exhibited a fever. 

“We had common room par- 
ties, everyone in the suite had on 
gloves and masks,” Hobson said. 
“Tt sucked for two days, then it 
got to be like, ‘Why are we in our 
rooms?’ We even tried to make 
pancakes and accidentally set off 
the fire alarm.” 

Though she was quarantined 
for so long, Hobson said she ap- 
preciated the precaution. 

“It’s better to be safe than sor- 
ry, which is the way we looked at 
it,” said Hobson. “Everyone was 
really understanding, like my 
teachers and bosses.” 

Sophomore Layne Partington 
lived in the suite with Hobson, 
and as a result was quarantined 
as well, although she never ex- 
hibited any flu symptoms. She 
was directed to take preventa- 
tive measures, and was even 
written a prescription for Tami- 
flu. 


“I wasn't exactly quarantined: 
I was allowed to go to class, but 
when I was in the room I had to 
wear a mask like my suite mates,” 
said Partington. “It was a reason- 
able procedure for me to follow. I 
personally felt better when I had 
the mask on.” 

While Partington echoes Hob- 
son’s sentiments about the safety 
measures to the quarantine, she 
said she thinks there should be 
an actual test for H1N1. 

“I think they should have a test 
for swine flu, because at first, my 
suite-mates didn’t test for swine 
flu,” Partington said. “If they had 
the test for HIN1 [on campus, it 
would allow those who are sick 
[but not sick with H1N]] to go to 
class and partake in normal ac- 
tivities.” 

Quarantine is a necessary 
precaution. In addition to quar- 
antine, those exhibiting flu-like 
symptoms are asked to isolate 
themselves and drink plenty of 
fluids. 

Tamiflu and other anti-viral 
medications are being given 
out very cautiously. Only those 
with an increased risk of com- 
plications from the flu are re- 
ceiving them. This is in accor- 
dance with Center for Disease 
Control (CDC) guidelines. 

“One reason the CDC is being 
very cautious about the use of 
anti-virals is that there is concern 
that H1N1 will become resistant 
to antiviral medication and thus 
not be useful in cases where treat- 
ment would have a clear benefit,” 
O’Shea said. “This is what has 
happened with the seasonal flu 
last year.” 

For those who are particularly 
at risk for contracting swine flu, 


O’Shea said there has been talk 
of specifically contacting them. 
However, no solid course of ac- 
tion has been ordained. 

Freshman Khalid Rich, an 
asthmatic, thinks Hopkins is 
doing an excellent job of mak- 
ing those who are at risk aware 
— as well as the general student 
body. Even still, he is taking self- 
imposed precautions above and 
beyond the norm. 

“Ym pretty much OCD with 
hand sanitizer, and I have an 
army of cleaning products in my 
room,” Rich said. 

“Some people without asthma 
are probably more cautious than 
me,” he continued. 

“But there probably aren't 
many. I guess because people 
think that it won’t happen to 
them. I don’t have that luxury 
so I have to be prepared all the 
time.” 

O’Shea said that it is unclear 
when the University will be get- 
ting the H1N1 vaccine, though 
shipments are supposed to ar- 
rive mid-October. Unlike the sea- 
sonal flu shot given at Health and 
Wellness, which costs students 
$15, the swine flu vaccine will be 
free. 

“It’s not clear yet when we 
will be able to vaccinate people 
at Hopkins, as we do not know 
the number of doses needed,” 
O’Shea said. 

“It will be relatively slow at 
first, with first doses reserved for 
high priority people like health 
care workers, pregnant women, 
and those with diabetes. It is 
likely to be at least some time 
before there are enough doses 
available so that we can begin 
vaccination.” 


St. Paul Cleaners 


SAME DAY ORY CLEANING, SHOE REPAIR, 
TAILORING, COMPLETE LAUNDRY SERVICE, SHIRTS 


DA Up and Delivery “Abaitiple 


3120 St. Paul Stree! ¢ Baltimore, MD 21218 © (410}235-4413 
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The Blue Jay Battalion senior class is double the size of last year’s, with 16 cadets. 


hOTC growth is not 
Just due to economy 


ROTC, From A1 
sophomore year.” 

While he said that number was 
above the national average, he 
also felt that the comparison was 
not entirely fair, since bigger pro- 
grams with several hundred stu- 
dents might have a lower retention 
rate simply because of their size. 

“Given the range of sizes in 
programs across the country, 
you just can’t really compare the 
two,” he said. 

Pomper acknowledged that the 
recent recession may be related to 
the increase in enrollment in the 
ROTC program, but did not feel 
that it was the full explanation. 

“Part of it is tied to that, but 
when I inter- 
view __prospec- 
tive cadets and 
ask about their 
motivation, 95 
percent lead off 
with saying ‘I 


When I interview 
prospective cadets ... 


95 percent lead off 


said. “But I also feel that the | 


ROTC program has developed a 
lot and become more appealing 
to a wider range of people.” 

The Hopkins ROTC has had a 
number of recent successes that 
Pomper thinks are drawing posi- 
tive attention to the program. 

Since leaving Hopkins, a 2008 
graduate, Joseph Henderson, has 


become an honor graduate of the | 


Army Ranger School, meaning 
that he was at the top of his class. 

While some students of the 
program go abroad, others end 
up serving in the Army Reserve 
or the National Guard. 

Pomper expressed satisfaction 
with the size of the program this 
year. He said 
that although 
he loves to get 
people involved, 
he also thinks it 
is important to 
maintain a size 


want to do some- with saying I | want to where instruc- 

thing for my na- 4 tors can give 

tion” he said. do something for my students _ indi- 
He cited lo- . > vidual atten- 

cal and national nation. tion. 

level advertis- —LIEUTENANT COLONEL “The best 


ing campaigns 
as well as news 
media draw- 
ing attention to 
ROTC programs nationwide as 
possible motivators for students. 
Several cadets agreed with that 
assessment. The ROTC pays about 
$187,000 over the course of a ca- 
det’s four years in school. Pomper 
stressed that this money is given 
in the form of merit scholarships, 
not as a form of financial aid. 
Sophomore John Kelly said, 
“Some people might be looking 
at the Army just to pay for col- 
lege, but I know a lot of people 
who are joining but haven't been 
offered scholarships.” 
Another cadet agreed. 
“Personally, I think the eco- 
nomic downturn is playing a 
role,” junior Max Thorsbakken 


STEPHEN POMPER 


leadership de- 
velopment I 
can do is with 
a maximum of 
about 120 people,” he said. “That 
lets us keep our student-instruc- 
tor ratio at about ten to one.” 

With 16 cadets, this year’s se- 
nior class is double the size of last 
year’s graduating class. 

While the ROTC does have an 
alumni outreach organization, 
Pomper said that he does not have 
exact numbers for students being 
sent to Iraq or Afghanistan. With 
the exception of cases like Hender- 
son, the cadre does not hear about 
the status of their graduates as 
much as they would like. 

“Once they leave here, they 
become extremely busy,” he said. 
“We don’t get as much feedback 
as we'd like.” 


CLASSIFIED AD 


FRUIT FETISH? 


Can’t resist the natural 
delicious goodness of the 
best bare-naked 
fruits!? Join the club! 


Facebook.com/nakedjuice 
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_ Mike Wheeler takes engineering skills to Airica 


Hopkins student travelled to South Africa with Engineers Without Borders to help rural farmers 


This summer, Hopkins stu- 
| dent Mike Wheeler helped in- 
stall a water pump for a com- 


| munity in the KwaZulu Natal 


province in South Africa, as 
part of an experience with En- 
gineers Without Borders. 
| | When the job was done, the 
| women of the village got to- 


| | gether and sang a song for the 


group in gratitude. 

“They just broke out into song 
and started singing and danc- 
ing. And then all the Hopkins 
| kids decided that they wanted 
to teach the women an Ameri- 
| can tradition, so on the very last 
day we were there, they did the 
| Macarena with the women, and 
| basically taught them the Ma- 
carena,” Wheeler said, laugh- 
| ing. 

One of the things that Wheeler 
took away from his time with En- 
gineers Without Borders (EWB) 
in South Africa was that simple 
| engineering can really change a 
community. 

Aside from being your usual 
Hopkins BME, Wheeler is a proj- 
| ect leader for Hopkins’ South 
| Africa branch of EWB. During 
his time at Hopkins, he has been 
there three times to set up water 
pumps in different areas in Kwa- 
Zulu Natal. 

EWB responds to the needs of 
| different communities through 
| their Web site, where commu- 
nities can post a problem that 
they have. EWB will then work 
| on a solution, and send student 
| groups over to try and remedy 


the problem. 
In the case of South Africa, 
| Wheeler explained that the 


| problem was that there was not 
enough water in peoples’ gar- 
dens, which they relied on for 
their food. 

“These communities hap- 
pen to be made up of gardens 
run by elderly women who are 
left there to care for it by them- 
selves, because the middle-aged 
population has gone off to. the 
cities to work or they have died 
| because of the AIDS epidemic,” 
| Wheeler said. 

In Wheeler’s case, the solution 
to this problem — water pumps 
called “ram pumps,” which 
draw water from sources run- 
ning down below and bring it up 
| to storage tanks in the gardens 
— had already been found, but 
EWB was still needed to install 
them and then do maintenance 
to make sure they were work- 
ing. 

The results of the installation 
of water pumps can sometimes 
be astonishing. Wheeler saw how 
much good one pump could do 
when he and his group checked 
up on a pump installed in a town 
in 2006. 


DEN, From Al 


non-Hopkins students there,” 


Reiner said. 

Bennett agreed. “To me, it was 
much more of a Loyola place and 
a place where non-Hopkins stu- 
dents hung out,” she said. 

Reiner did think that this 
might result in more or bigger 
house parties in the area. 

“I think the people who went 
there are the kind of people who 
will gravitate towards house 
parties,” he said. However, he 
thought that this might lead to 
fewer disturbances in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“This might reduce the pros- 
pect of negative behavior, since 
there will not be all of those peo- 
ple concentrated in one spot,” he 
said. 

Junior Katie Witzke disagreed 
with that assessment. 

“I think it’s actually going to 
be slightly more dangerous now,” 
she said. 

“Most freshman have never 
had any experience with a club 
scene, and they'll go to frat par- 
ties and get an unrealistic view 
.. frats have no real security, 


“The garden actually doubled 
in size, and another was able to 
increase its size and increase its 
vegetable output. It improves 
their standard of living some- 
what,” Wheeler said. 

However, what he said con- 
tributed the most to a garden’s 
success after a pump installa- 
tion was the amount of effort 
the community was willing to 
put into it. 

“They work extremely hard in 
their garden, and that’s one of the 
reasons why that one was so suc- 
cessful,” Wheeler added. 

“It makes you realize that 
when this thing does work, it re- 
ally helps people.” 

Other times, the pump is not 
as successful. Wheeler explained 
that sometimes pipes break, and 
often times the government is 
unwilling to be cooperative with 
the community. 

“One community needed a 
tractor to plow their garden, but 
the government was not cooper- 
ating, and there was a delay in 
getting the tractor. Then a pipe 
was broken and, as a result of all 
that, the garden went unused,” 
Wheeler explained. 

“It's frustrating when some- 
thing doesn’t work, because al- 
though we know how to fix it, 
we're limited by time, money and 
resources.” 

In addition, Wheeler attrib- 
uted a lot of the failure of cer- 
tain gardens to the fact that EWB 
can't be there year-round to help 
the community. 

He said that if a problem 
with the system occurs when 
they are not around, the com- 
munity has to rely on the part- 
ners of EWB, which is a little 


less efficient. 


“It’s difficult to coordinate 


everything so that the system is 


maintained,” Wheeler said. 
Wheeler said that his branch 


of EWB hopes to teach local high 
school students how to maintain 


the pumps. 

“Our hope is for them to be 
able to make these pumps some- 
day and implement them in the 
communities like we do,” Wheel- 
er said. 

Wheeler and his group of en- 
gineers worked throughout the 


COURTESY OF MIKE WHEELER 
Hopkins students teaching locals how to dance the Macarena. 


day, digging trenches to put in 
pipes for the ram pumps. 

When they were not work- 
ing, Wheeler tried to learn to 
speak Zulu and generally at- 
tempted to get acquainted with 
the culture and the people in 
the area. 


“It’s a really rewarding pro- 
gram because you really interact 
with the people, you don't just 
go over as a tourist. We're work- 
ing with those people every day 
all day, and you really feel like 
you're a member of the commu- 
nity,” Wheeler said. 

He admitted that before EWB, 
he had never been out of the 
country before. He felt like his 
work was an equalizer among 
Hopkins students and the rural 
farmers. 

“The way I see it, I realized 

how similar 
em all people 
“| are no mat- 
ter where 
you go. So- 
cial interac- 
tions, there 
are still the 
same_ kinds 
of conflicts 
and _ needs, 
even despite 
language 
barriers and 
cultural bar- 
riers. You re- 
ally feel like 
you're just 
a member 
of the com- 
munity with 
them. All 
people are 
really fun- 
damentally 
the same,” Wheeler said. 

Wheeler is planning a return 
trip to this province with EWB 
in January of 2010. Currently, he 
and his group are also working 
on optimizing the ram pump to 
make it more effective over larger 
distances. 


COURTESY OF MIKE WHEELER 


Wheeler helped install special water pumps to bring water to gardens out of the usual course of local rivers. 


while the Den had bouncers and 
has alcohol that came out of 
bottles, not like a frat drink that 
you get out of a giant tub,” she 
said. 

“I think it’s going to have a 
negative impact on the incom- 
ing classes unless they open an- 
other similar place.” 


Another junior, Hannah Sis- 
chbach, brought up other safety 
concerns. 

“I think the bouncers were 
pretty good about keeping an 
eye on when people had had 
too much,” she said. She men- 
tioned that this could cause 
more people to begin attending 
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At this time it is unclear what business will fill the Den’s location above Tambers. 


Do you know the difference between your and you're? 
Does a part of you die when other people don’t? | 
If so, contact copy@jhunewsletter.com to join our elite staff of grammarians. 
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Students lose The Den as an option for nighttime entertainment 


frat parties. 

“The Den wasn’t too far from 
campus so it was easy to walk 
back from. The frat houses can 
be kind of hard to find. I think 
people could also get lost more 
easily,” she said. 

So far the future of the Den 
seems unclear. Local man Sam 
Mohammed has expressed in- 
terest in buying the space, but 
so far has not been able to con- 
firm whether he will be able to 
do so. 

“want to buy the place to open 
a hookah lounge,” he said. “But 
the holdup is that he [Weishaus] 
is going to a court hearing about 
his license.” 

He said their talks would con- 
tinue after the hearing. 

Similar issues faced the Den in 
the fall of 2007, when a neighbor's 
complaints about noise drew the 
attention of the Baltimore City 
Council. The Baltimore City Zon- 
ing Board also stated at that time 
that the Den was violating zon- 
ing ordinances against establish- 
ments on the second floor of row 
houses sharing a wall with other 
row houses. 
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Shawn Murrane was selected to join the Committee for Student Elections, which will 
monitor the upcoming elections of the Student Government Association (pictured). 


Shawn Murrane to become member 
of Committee for Student Elections 


The Appointments and 
Evaluations Committee voted 
unanimously to elect Shawn 
Murrane as the final member 
of the Committee for Student 
Elections. 

Murrane was appointed to the 
board last Thursday. 

At the same meeting, the 


Committee also discussed a bud- | 
get change request by the Foreign | 


Affairs Symposium. 

The change will most likely 
not be sanctioned because the ap- 
proval of such budgets is decided 
on a yearly basis. 


— Marie Cushing 


COURTESY OF WWW.COMMUNITYPLATE.COM 


Students in the Baltimore public school system eat more broccoli and no hamburgers on 
Meatless Monday. The system is being recognized by Hopkins for dining innovations. 


Hopkins to recognize Baltimore public 
school system for dining innovations 


Baltimore public schools will 
be recognized by Hopkins for 
their use of local and organic 
foods in school lunches. 

The Hopkins Center for a 
Livable Future will present the 
school system with the 2009 Vi- 
sionary Leadership in Local Food 
Procurement and Food Educa- 
tion Award. 

The Baltimore school system 
has worked to create the Great 
Kids Farm, an organic farm 
that also works to provide city 


— Hopkins will presen 
as chief executive 0 


COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
t its award to city officials, including Andres Alonso, who serves 
fficer of the Baltimore City Public School System. 


students with educational ser- 
vices. 

The Center for a Livable Future 
also lauded the school system for 
implementing a “Meatless Mon- 
day” menu. 

Hopkins will present the 
award to city officials, includ- 
ing Andres Alonso, who serves 
as chief executive officer of the 
Baltimore City Public School Sys- 
tem. 


— Marie Cushing 
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News in Briel 


_ Baltimore gets 
_ Federal funding 
toward port 


1 Improvements 


Baltimore will receive $4.1 
million for improvements to the 
port area, thanks to federal stim- 
ulus funding from the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security. 

Proposed improvements in- 
| clude increased monitoring 

through closed-circuit _ televi- 
sions, vehicle screenings and 
cargo inspections. 

Maryland will receive a total 
| of $6 million for port security, 
| firehouse construction and tran- 
| sit security. 

Money will also go towards 
funding state bomb squads 
and underwater tactical equip- 

| ment. 

A total of $510 million has been 
earmarked towards improving 
America’s port security. 


| 
| 


— Marie Cushing 


Researcher dies 
after allegedly 
injecting herself 
with a narcotic 


A University of Maryland 
| medical student died this Sunday 
after taking a fatal dose of a drug 
commonly used to treat heroine 
addictions. 

Carrie John, 29, a Wake For- 
| rest alumna with a doctorate in 


| | physiology and pharmacology, 


died after apparently injecting 
herself with buprenorphine, a 
narcotic more commonly known 
by its street name “bupe.” 

John was a postdoctoral fellow 
at the University of Maryland 
School of Medicine. 

John studied addictions 
and obsessive behaviors in her 
research at the University of 


Technology 
issues deprive 
veterans of 
college funds 


Veterans who have been using 
funds from the Post-9/11 G.I. Bill 
have been given emergency aid 
as the federal government works 
to deal with paperwork delays 
that have resulted in only half re- 
ceiving their funding. 

The 25,000 veterans who did 
not receive their funding have 
been given $3000 in emergency 
aid by Veterans Affairs. 


— Marie Cushing 


Charges dropped 
against U of Pitt 
students involved 
in G-20 protest 


Four University of Pittsburgh 
students have had all the charges 
against them dropped. 

They were arrested during a 
protest at the recent G-20 sum- 
mit in Pittsburgh. Last week, ap- 
proximately 47 students were ar- 
rested for disorderly conduct or 
failure to disperse last week. 

Local Police Chief Tim Del- 
aney has announced to the 
press that he will meet with the 
rest of these students to dis- 
cuss their cases, and then make 
recommendations to the state 
attorney about whether or not 
their charges can and should be 
dropped. 

A University spokesperson 


City Briels 


Maryland, and lived with fel- 
low Wake Forrest grad Clinton 
McCracken in a row house on 
Dover Street. 

McCracken was arrested and 
charged with six counts, includ- 
ing manufacturing drugs and 
possession with intent to dis- 
tribute, after police raided their 
home and found large quantities 
of drugs. 

McCracken claimed that John 
mostly likely died due to a “bad” 
batch of buprenorphine; he ad- 
mitted to police that the couple 
used various drugs together, and 
had recently purchased 20 bu- 
prenorphine pills for two dollars 
each. 

John was taken to the Univer- 
ersity of Maryland Medical Cen- 
ter and was pronounced dead 
shortly before 7 p.m. on Sunday. 

The investigation is ongoing, 
and McCracken remains at the 
University. 


— Alexander Still 


COURTESY OF WWWPORTSSTRATEGY.COM 
Federal funds will be used to add additional screening devices to the Baltimore port security system. 


Death of local 
girl brings total 
of Md. swine flu 
fatalities to nine 


The death of a Baltimore girl 
brings the total of Maryland 
swine flu deaths to nine. 

Destinee Parker was a four- 
teen-year-old eighth grade stu- 
dent at Montebello Elementary/ 
Middle school. 

Parker also had double pneu- 
monia. State health officials have 
not yet said whether the official 
cause of death was the swine flu 
and are not releasing further de- 
tails for privacy reasons. 

Parker left school early on 
Sept 21 and was admitted to the 
University of Maryland Medi- 
cal Center later that day. Two 
days later she tested positive for 
swine flu. 


In Other College News 


announced in a recent press con- 
ference that not all of the students 
who were arrested will be asked 
to appear before the school’s judi- 
cial board, but those who are ul- 
timately found guilty of a crime 
will. 

Since being arrested is not 
proof of actual guilt, the Uni- 
versity will not use an arrest as 
evidence to support disciplinary 
action against any of the students 
in question. So far no students 
have gone before the judiciary 
board. 


— Marie Cushing 


Oregon Univ. 
System sued over 
concealed 
handgun policy 


The Oregon University System 
has been sued over its handgun 
ban. 

The Oregon Firearms Educa- 
tion Foundation filed a lawsuit 
over the validity of a ban on hand- 
guns, including the prohibition 
of students carrying concealed 
weaponry with a valid license. 

The foundation is citing the 
Second Amendment, which 
grants right to bear arms. 

If the court were to overturn 
the ban, students would be al- 
lowed to carry guns on campus. 

Oregon law currently allows 
for a person with a valid license 
to carry a concealed handgun in 
a public building. 

Without a license, the penalty 
is up to five years in jail and as 
much as $100,000 in fines. 

Last year a student at West- 
ern Oregon University was ar- 
rested for carrying a concealed 


handgun on campus, but charges 
were dropped after he was found 
to have a license. 

The student, however, was 
still expelled. 

He sued the University, and 
was supported by 34 state rep- 
resentatives who signed a letter 
calling on the System to reexam- 
ine its handgun policies. 


— Marie Cushing 


Tufts bans sex 
acts in dorms 

if roommate Is 
present 


At Tufts University, sex-iling 
is now a thing of the past. 

The University has banned 
students from engaging in sexu- 
al activity in dorm rooms when 
there is a roommate present. 

The new policy also prohibits 
sex acts if they “interfere with a 
roommate's privacy, study habits 
or sleep.” ; 

Residential Life at the Univer- 
sity decided to enact this policy 
after it received a large number 
of complaints about roomates’ 
disruptive sexual activity. 


— Marie Cushing 


Princeton boosts 
financial aid to a 
new record high 


Despite a decrease in its en- 


This is the second death of 


a minor caused by swine flu in 
Maryland in the last week. 


The Baltimore school system 


has announced plans to provide 
the swine flu vaccine to all stu- 
dents once it is released. 


— Laura Muth 


Donna's provides 
disability access 
after complaints 


Donna’s Restaurant will in- 


crease handicapped accessibility 


at its Mount Vernon location after 
complaints were made to the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

Adjustments include the cre- 
ation of a platform lift between 
the lobby and entrance, as well as 
wheelchair accommodations for 
the bathrooms. 


— Marie Cushing 


dowment, Princeton University 
has increased its financial aid to 
a record high of $104.2 million. 

60 percent of Princeton fresh- 
men received financial aid, a five 
percent increase from last year’s 
class. The average financial aid 
package this year is $35,309. 

Budget cuts made to other 
departments helped the Univer- 
sity continue funding financial 
aid. 


— Marie Cushing 


Colleges begin to 
deal with social 
networking sites 
such as Facebook 
and MySpace in 
admissions 


Most students are famil- 
iar with social networking 
sites such as Facebook and 
MySpace. 

One of the most common 
roles they play in the admis- 
sions process is simply fan pag- 
es for prospective or admitted 
students. 

However, some applicants 
try to “friend” admissions of- 
ficers on these social sites to 
gain an edge in their applica- 
tion process. 

Kaplan Test Prep and Admis- 
sions did a survey of 401 colleges 
and found that 30 percent had or 
were in the process of developing 
policies to regulate the use of so- 
cial media. 


— Laura Muth 
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Attention Web Geeks: 


The News-Letter wants your brains! 


We are looking to grow our Web stall 
and need your help! 


Know CSS? 
Like HTML and JavaScript? 
Interested in Web design? 

Or are you willing to learn? 


Contact chie/s@jhunewsletter.com for more information. — 


“We are adn island 
of earned ss 


a oe 
@ e — 
in a sea of pressing 

need. ‘: President Ron Daniels 


Inauguration Address 2009 


What do you think? Join Ralph Moore, Director of the St. Frances Acad- 
emy Community Center and a Johns Hopkins alum, for a discussion about community part- 
nerships, student involvement, and the role of the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. 


Thursday, October 8 6:30PM Hodson 210 


People Live Here: Discussions with Our Neighbors in Baltimore 

“People Live Here” is an ongoing series that aims fo start campus- wide discussions about mutual community partnerships. By bringing together members 

of our university, we hope fo critically examine our place in Baltimore and challenge our assumptions about what it means fo work with “the community”. 
We know that we don’t have all the answers, and we need your participation. 


Presented by the JHU Center for Social Concern. For more information, contact peoplelivehere@jhu.edu. 
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~ ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


Thinking about sharing sex stories with the world? Don’t be this guy. 


When talking makes 
you a tool: sex stories 


ex is better when we 

share it with others — 

verbally, not swinger-y. 

When we reflect upon 

the fact that someone 
was dumb enough to sleep with 
us, we feel confident. It makes 
us feel manly and superior. 


We shouldn’t be looking for 
an opportunity to have a pissing 
contest. A guy that jumps at the 
first chance to recount his sex- 
ploits to a crowd: 

A) probably hasn’t had much 
sex in his time, or 

B) wasn’t very good and needs 


It's mice to know that we to make up for it by embellishing 
have someone with whom we _ it in front of others. 
are __ physically The guys in 
and emotion- the know are 
ally close and the last to share 
it’s AWESOME their __ stories. 
when everyone They sit and 
else knows, too. listen to their 

But, just as friends’ claims, 
with job ap- silently aware 
plications, in- that they could 
die music and oe hump circles 
public — urina- KID around them. 
tion, there is a at as Bussey Besides, say- 
way to go about ing less often 
things that will Southern Comfort imparts a far 
balance _ self- more suggestive 
reward and: general awareness: and believable story.» 


without pissing off a majority 
of the population. 

We all know “that guy” — the 
guy who constantly shares his 
strangely vivid stories about 
halfway hookups and awkward 
gropes. The guy who always 
asks people about their sex lives. 
The guy who nods to every girl 
he passes before muttering, “I 
did her.” The pervert, basically. 

Every single one of us, as 
men, has the capacity to be 
“that guy.” It’s in our nature. 
The trick, though, is straddling 
the line between a gentlemanly 
Beau of the Booty and a perv. 
It’s a matter of respectability 
versus sleaze. Scholar versus 
skank. Bill Clinton versus Ron 

Jeremy. 

The truth of the matter is that 
no matter how much (or how 
little) sex a guy has had, his ap- 
proach to sexy-time discourse 
says far more than the content of 
his incoherent, Penthouse Forum 
ramblings. 

Play your cards right and not 
only will your buddies think 
you have plenty of notches on 
the bedpost, they’ll think you 


Every single guy has had this 
conversation: 

“So what happened with that girl 
last night?” 

“I'm not going to tell you that, 
man. Mind your own business.” 

“You slept with her, didn’t you? 
Don't lie to me, man! I always know 
when you're lying!” 

“Did she at least go down on 
you?” 

ABOVE Cate WOW” Riel 
WITH HER!” 

“GUYS, GUYS, GET IN HERE 
HEM oLEP Ip WViiH, LEAT 
CHICK!” 

And, without lying, you have 
allowed your buddies to assume 
an outcome that is far more excit- 
ing than the truth may be. So she 
laughed when she saw your pe- 
nis — no one else needs to know 
that. 

Keep your mouth shut: Things 
will work themselves out, and, by 
choosing to say nothing, you can 
never be accused of fabricating. 
Silence is golden. And raunchy. 

While it’s your mother’s fa- 
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the Mans side. 
Sex sells. Tons. 
If I could trade 
shares of sex on 
the stock market, I would finally 
be able to afford a golden refrig- 
erator shaped like Jessica Alba’s 
sideboob. 

People love hearing about sex 
and people love talking about sex 
— especially when they're not 
having any. 

As guys, it’s hard not to want 
to one-up each other. If we hear 

‘our buddy talking about some 
girl that couldn’t walk the next 
day, we can't help but relate the 
time we thrust too hard and sent 
a girl crashing through a coffee 
table. If we have a story, we gotta 
tell it. 
This is fine in some situa- 


Alba’s sideboob. 


nor to your left 

has ever seen 

a breast), those 
with anything 
worth saying will generally keep 
it to themselves unless prompt- 
ed. 
That guy who always imi- 
tates oral sex at the dinner 
table? He’s full of it — don’t 
trust that kid. The best you can 
do is call him out, shake your 
head and continue eating your 
burger. 

If you have laid the founda- 
tions correctly, your friends 
will respect you and accept you 
as the captain of coitus that you 
are. Women will respect you for 
your silence and maturity and, 
if you don’t blow it, may let you 
see some boob. 


~ tions, but the key here is what 
we don’t include in our stories 
and how we approach the topic 


“of sex. 


Ai renalal wo lqie 


that way. 


What will you say when your 
asshole friends beg for details? 
Absolutely nothing. It’s dirtier 


NEWS & FEATURES 


The basics 


orking out 
can be tough, 
but working 
out in a pub- 
lic place can 
be tougher. Sharing machines, 
bathrooms, weights and a track 
can lead to uncomfortable or 
annoying situations — like try- 
ing to kick someone off a tread- 


| mill or telling someone they 


missed a spot wiping off their 
sweat on the stretching mats. 

I dropped by our beloved 
Ralph S. O’Connor Recreation 
Center to assess the Hopkins 
workout etiquette level. 

After extensive research and 
evaluation, my notes show that 
Hopkins students, surprising- 
ly, have quite a bit of common 
sense — and courtesy — when it 
comes to showing respect in the 
workout world. 

Still, though, there are a few 
issues facing the Rec Center and 
residence hall workout rooms 


| that could be fixed with a little 


consideration. 

One thing that we're strug- 
gling with seems to be putting 
things back. Yes, your mother 
should have taught you this when 
you were about 
four years old. 
Yet it continues 
to be a problem. 

Bill Har- 
rington, the se- 
nior director of 
the Rec Center, 
thinks that mis- 


ol sha 


theft prob- 
lems? Not only 
are the free 
magazines 
snatched on a 
regular basis, 
but towel theft 
runs rampant. 
“We 
three 
dozen towels 
a week,” Har- 
rington said. 
Stealing cheap 
sweaty tow- 
from the 
gym? Well, 
that’s just sad, 
not to mention 


hm 


lose 
to four 


els 


gross. 

Moving on 
from laziness 
and theft, we 
have some bla- 
tant violation 
of rules. The 
most common 
rule broken in 
the Rec Center is the time limit 
placed on much of the equip- 
ment. 

“I see people that stay on the 
machines for an hour, when they 
know that other 
people are wait- 
ing,” sophomore 
Hannah __ Holi- 
day said. 

The best way 
to avoid waiting 
for a machine is 
to work out out- 
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tunately, the Rec Center’s having 
to pay for the problem. “Should I 
have to pay an employee to pick 
up after you?” he asked. 

Senior Stephen Reilly agrees. 
Although there are signs posted 
in the weight room asking peo- 
ple to put back their equipment, 
“The signs aren’t the most well- 
observed.” 

Another childhood lesson 
that is slipping away rapidly: 
Don’t steal. Did you know that 
the Rec Center faces serious 


outside. 

Senior Melissa Solis is one of 
those who prefer the outdoors 
to the crowded gym. But even 
though the open air is a bit less 
crowded, she still faces prob- 
lems. 

Unfortunately, navigating 
the sidewalks around campus is 
tougher than you might think. 
Too often, Solis said, pedestri- 
ans don’t make way for run- 
ners. 

“T find myself running on the 


y 


—— 


OUT 


road and twisting my ankle, or 
in the brush getting poison ivy,” 
she said. 

Running inside can be pret- 
ty tough, too. How do you pass 
through the linked-arm trio 
of girls walking around the 
track? Do you wave to that kid 
who you pass each time you lap 
him, or just on the first round? 
Should you tell him that he’s 
running in the wrong direc- 
tion? 

The ultimate question for the 
track, though, is this: Should you 
pass on the inside, or the out- 
side? Though the sign suggests 
that slower runners/walkers 
stay on the inside of the track, 
not everyone has the same gauge 
of speed. 

The little old lady might be 
walking in the dead center lane, 
thinking that she’s keeping a per- 
fect pace, or the sprinter might 
hog the inside lane to shorten his 
distance. 

And of course, everyone’s 


always wearing their head- 
phones, so they don’t hear you 
coming. 


At this point you have to make 
a judgment call and go for which- 
ever side you feel like has more 
room to pass. The rule about 


workout 
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Have any idea who has been sweating on those towels? No. So don't take them home with you. 
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passing is, by necessity, pretty 
flexible. 

Speaking of flexing, fresh- 
man Robby Keefe has some 
advice about etiquette in the 
weight room. 

“Some guys flex in the mir- 
ror a lot. Try not to be that guy,” 
Keefe said. 

Though the mirrors can be 
tempting, he advises you not to 
take it too far when you check on 
your muscular progress. 

His golden rule for the weight 
room? “Try not to stand out.” 

Chances are, you're not that 
guy. Senior Mike Genualdi 
stuck up for Hopkins students 
when it comes to work out eti- 
quette. 

“People here are _ pretty 
good,” he said. “It’s not nearly 
as bad or gross as my gym back 
home.” Genualdi is from New 
Jersey. 

Though you're probably not 
causing too much ruckus at 
the Rec Center, Harrington and 
others would appreciate it if ev- 
eryone would kindly put their 

weights and fitness balls back 
next time they are at the gym. 

And also, if you see any towel 
thieves on the loose, please in- 

form security. 


Luella Bartley: showcasing the girly side of London 


Designer's spring collection isn’t as bold, but has a feminine appeal 


uellaBart- 
ley, with 
her self- 
named 
brand Lu- 
ella, can be counted 
on for a fun show. 

Witch hats and 
orange tights Fall 
2008, dresses and 
jumpers inspired 
by wet-suits and 
biking gear for 
Spring 2003, and 
early 70s English 
street style with 
pin stripes, blazers 
and Doc Martens 
for Fall 2001. 

Her Spring 2010 
collection was tam- 
er than usual, but it 
was still quirky and 
joyous, as it contin- 
ued on with the 
girly aesthetic for 
which she has be- 
come known in the 
past few seasons. 

It started with 
the Spring 2008 col- 
lection. Inspired by 
Thora Birch’s char- 
acter Enid in the 
2001 film Ghost World, it was part 
punk, part prep and part girly. 

The punk undertones had 
always existed for Bartley, but 
lately, she has taken the girliness 
factor and amped it up. 

The girliness reached a peak, 
along with critical and popular 
kudos, in the Spring 2009 col- 
lection. The dresses were ruf- 
fled, ruched, 
bowed and 
tulled, acces- 
sorized with 
hearts, pearl 
and pins. , 
Colorful and 
sweet, it was one of the most de- 
lightful collections of the season. 

While Spring 2010 doesn’t 
pack the same punch, it still has 
the same winking sugary touch 
from Spring 09 — heart cutouts 
and flower prints, and every 
model wearing a big shiny bow 


Amanda Jean Boyle 
Brick Runway 


in her hair. In this collection, 
Bartley plays more with volume 
than detailing. 

I love girly fashion, which is 
why I love Luella. Bows, pearls, 
ruffles, lace — I love it all. 

While Bartley, a former writer 
for British Vogue, has shown in 
various cities — London to Milan 
to New York and back in London 
again — she 
has remained 
throughout a 
quintessen- 
tially British 

esigner. 

And while 
looking at Luella’s most recent 
outing, a thought occurred to me: 
Does girliness match up especially 
well with the British sensibility? 

It’s not that more people are 
walking around wearing pearl 
necklaces and pleated skirts in 
the UK than in the States. 


sexual innuendo 
in Romeo and Juliet 
as the forefather to 
these comedians. 

There was some- 

thing ridiculous 
about Luella’s Spring 
2010 collection with 
the overflow of 
sweet and sugary; 
Bartley’s winking 
at us, “Don't you all 
like pretty things so 
much?” 

When the idea 
of British fashion 
comes up, more peo- 
ple probably think 
of punk before they 
think of pink. 

As I’ve already 


mentioned, Bart- 
ley’s looks have 
always had a touch 
of the punk to them 
— her earlier looks 
even more so. 
However, with 
her latest collec- 
tion, she seems 
to have shed that 


COURTESY OF WWWKENYASSTYLE.COM 
Bartley’s new collection brightens dreary United Kingdom weather with vibrant colors and flowy styles. 


Like I said, there’s not that 
much ofa difference in street style 
anymore, and there’s probably an 
equal number of girls wearing 
pretty floral dresses here in Ed- 
inburgh as in New York City. 

But while I live among the 
Brits for several months, I’m try- 
ing to learn their quirks. 

Girly dressing is not so much 
what little girls wear, but what 
happens when older girls and 
women wear young girls’ cloth- 
ing. There is something very 
tongue-in-cheek about it, which 
puts the Brits in a good position 
to harness the trend. 

The Brits have long been 
known for straight-faced, ab- 
surdist humor. There’s Monty 
Python, Blackadder or more re- 

cent British comedians like Steve 
Coogan and Ricky Gervais (dur- 
ing The Office and Extras). 

And think of Mercutio’s sly 


influence, at least 
for the time be- 
ing. 

Another British designer 
who’s set my heart aflutter with 
girly heart designs is Vivienne 
Westwood, the Queen of Punk. 

I’m thinking especially of her 
shoe collaboration with the com- 
pany Melissa, which gave the 
world the Lady Dragon, a high 
heeled shoe in either baby blue, 
yellow, white or pink, topped at 
the toes with a big heart. 

The theme for the Fall 2000 
season was “Daddy Who Are 
The Clash?” 

After the show, Paul Simonon 
(a member of seminal 70s punk 
band The Clash) was quoted as 
saying, “Pink is the only true 
rock and roll color.” 

Perhaps, I start to think, as 
I bundle myself in a scarf and 
jacket every morning, the Brit- 
ish just want to dress pretty 

and happy, because the weather 
never is. 
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Obituary: The Den 


It was an awkward goodbye. The Den’s 
uneventful “death” was marked by noth- 
ing more than crowds of Loyola and Tow- 
son kids lingering outside of its thresh- 
old, with the occasional Hopkins student 
qe ok by and looking curiously for the 
flashing lights. Clipse songs aside, which 
shall never again be heard booming out- 
side the overly-narrow staircases, gone 
are the days when we could simply walk 
a block and totter back drunkenly with 
The Den glowing safely behind and blue 
lights illuminating the path in front. 

To put it plainly, we will miss the 
nights when we had to do nothing more 
than throw on clothes and walk across 
the street. The Den took in those weak 
and weary Hopkins students and pre- 
sented us with treats like Loyola and 
Towson students escaping the clutches 
of strictly enforced Rehan noise 
ordinances that only touch very few of 
us. It gave the typical Hopkins student 
the very crutch he or she was looking for: 
an excuse to avoid exploring the streets 
of Baltimore in a sordid, scary search for 
the perfect night out. Or better yet, The 
Den allowed us the drunken excursions 
that often occurred in place of busted-up 
fraternity parties, dying house parties or 
secret dorm parties. 


When the rest of Hopkins slept, the 
weekday “wetness” ensued for the mot- 
ley collection of kids that drank at the 
bar on weeknights without a worry of 
tomorrow’s problem set or next week’s 
midterm. However with The Den’s 
reputation, first as a hookah bar that 
never carded before 11 p.m. and then 
as a night club with barely-enforced 
carding, The Den had a storied and al- 
most mythic past. Between the noise 
complaints from neighbors, police sus- 
picions of its practices and the constant 
Hopkins fear that it might close down 
eich night it didn’t have a party, we are 
of course less than surprised that it is 

one. We mourn the loss of The Den, 

ut let’s face it: The Den was getting 
old. Yes, we will miss you, The Den, 
but now we have the option of finally 
exploring Baltimore (maybe latching 
ourselves on to yet another university 
— MICA anyone?) and everything the 
city has to offer. Perhaps the Hopkins 
student has to become more creative in 
his or her party choices and find anoth- 
er club that will still serve a fine Ba 
Breeze. IDs up, everyone. And those J- 
Cards won't aide anymore. 

Goodbye, The Den. You will be sorely 
missed. 


Keep Your Hands on the Wheel 


The News-Letter would like to remind 
our readers that the law banning textin 
while driving, passed by the Marylan 
state legislature, goes into effect today. 
Under the new law, if you are caught 
sending a text message while driving, 
fae will face upwards of $500 in fines. 

he law does not, however, prohibit 
speaking on cell phones or other non-ver- 
bal forms of communication (such as e- 
mail) — a loophole the legislature is likely 
to close in the near future. It also does 
not ban using cell phones to play games 
or use other applications while driving. 
Most likely all of these issues and the 
requirement of hands-free equipment 
even for regular verbal communication 
will be addressed in the upcoming years 
by the Maryland state legislature and its 
peer institutions across the country. 

As young adults of driving age, we 
know full well the calming effect cell 
phones can have, particularly for our 
generation. We have grown up with cell 
phones plugged into our ears and as such 
we are uncomfortable being separated 
from the closeness these devices provide. 
For one, it’s difficult to detach oneself 


from the constant dialogue texting with 
friends affords. Additionally, driving on 
the highway can be a boring chore. We all 
want someone to be there with us on our 
errand, even if it is merely via an inani- 
mate plastic box. 
At the same time, as young adults of 
driving age, we are acutely aware of the 
penibis isruptions cell plies present. 
e have, most likely, all seen accidents or 
near-accidents that were the direct result 
of a distracted driver. We have seen the 
guy swerve into our lane as he attempts 
to type while doing 85 around a bend in 
the highway. It’s not safe. If people were 
able to combine cell phone use and safe 
driving practices — for example, only 
texting while stopped at red lights, and 
using the internet as a directional tool, 
not for playing games — then we would 
-be holly in sete of these individual 
rights. However, in this instance, the mi- 
nor inconvenience the law poses is small 
compared to the possible benefit in terms 
of decreasing accidents and _ fatalities. 
This page agrees with the passage of this 
new law. Drive safe, and keep your eyes 
on the road. 


Too Much, Too Soon 


Freshman Wyatt Larkin’s incorpora- 
tion of the “samurai sword killing” into 
his campaign for freshman class presi- 
dent is a tasteless and offensive attempt 
to appeal to a baseline sense of humor 
in freshmen voters. Larkin’s poster 
— which reads “9 out of 10 Hopkins 
Samurai are voting Wyatt Larkin for 
president” — was posted outside cam- 
pus buildings earlier this week in a mis- 
guided attempt to gain attention at the 
expense of the students involved in the 
deadly incident. 

The bottom line is that a candidate 
running for class president should be 
sensitive enough to understand and em- 

athize with the concerns of the Hop- 

ins student community; poking fun 
at a death that occurred in Charles Vil- 
lage mere weeks ago is not the mark of 
a high-caliber candidate who fully com- 

rehends the resounding effects of this 
incident. It certainly does not indicate 
any concern whatsoever for the feelings 
of the students involved. 

This page does not in any way suggest 


that the Committee for Student Elections 
(CSE) or Residential Life, both of whom 
arpioree the poster, should limit can- 

idates’ freedom of speech during these 
campaigns beyond banning messages 
of violence, racism and profanity. Can- 
didates should be free to express them- 
selves in any way they choose; student 
expression is the thread with which we 
weave a vibrant and diverse university 
community. Rather, we as student-con- 
stituents are the ones who need to hold 
the candidates seeking our support 
responsible for conducting their cam- 
paigns in a respectful and thoughtful 
manner. The News-Letter expects no less 
from those who will become the “face” of 
the incoming class. In cases such as this, 
in which our standards and expectations 
are not met, it is our eral to vote, there- 
by ensuring that the right people make 
it into office and that those who depend 
on cheap jokes to earn votes do not. We 
urge the students of the freshman class 
to educate themselves about their candi- 
dates as the election nears. 
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Well, you've got PJ's, Pike, 
Wawa, Fiji, Sig Ep, Sig Chi, 
Phi Sci, Beta, 
the new Pub Nights, Bourbon 
Street, the Ottobar, The 
- Power Plant, Fell's Point, The 


e Den's 
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There are always house 
parties and dorm parties, 
and formals, and cultural, 
parties. Hell, Unimini and 

Subway if you work it 
right. There's always your 
own room or... 


GO TO THE DEN TO DANCE. DON'T 
WORRY. THERE'S ALWAYS A WAY. GOOD 
Luck! 
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By EMMA BRODIE 


here is no debating that the 
Internet is an invaluable re- 
source. Having revolutionized 
global communication and ad- 
vertising in less than a decade, 
the Web is no longer just a nice addition 
to our daily lives, it’s a necessity. These 
days, any organization worth its salt has 
a Web site at the very least, if not someone 
blogging or Twittering on their behalf. It’s 
an inexhaustible resource and it’s free. If 
only cars could run on Internet. 
So let’s set the Stage: free advertising 
tor small businesses, unlimited exposure 
for big ones, endless knowledge at one’s 
fingertips and the ability to write articles 
from Paris and have them published in 
Baltimore . . . is there a downside to this? 

Well actually, yes. People no longer 
have standards. A person no longer has 
to work or be smart, interesting, remotely 
talented or even attractive to “get around 

the filter,” so to speak. Thanks to Blogspot 
and Youtube, everyone has a voice, which 
they feel compelled to use —a lot. Is this 
all bad? Cf course not. It’s great to be able 
to see a concert you missed that someone 
posted online. At the same time, half the 
groups out there shouldn’t even be out 
there. I went to a concert on Saturday 
night for an Internet phenomenon, Gene- 
va Jacuzzi. She doesn’t even sing. She just 
plugs in her iPod and writhes around on 
the floor to the point where her feet bleed. 
But I digress. The real point is that if ev- 
eryone can become instantly famous, will 
people continue to aspire to improve? To 
be great? 

Cinema was created in France over a 
century ago when the Lumiére brothers 
first projected footage of an oncoming 
train onto a screen. Then, for almost half 
a century nothing interesting happened 
cinematically. Why? Because anyone who 
could get their hands on a camera could 
become a director; the films were made, 
viewed and then disposed of. Ticket sales 
weren't regulated, so for the most part 


i OPINIONS 
Quality Control: A thing of the past? 


these productions weren't solvent and it 
was never known if a person who had 
once successfully made a film would ever 
enjoy the same success again. 

It wasn’t until World War II that the 
film industry got back on track. In a sa- 
lute to the Third Reich, every little detail 
of the country had to be organized, in- 
cluding the cinema. Suddenly it was nec- 
essary to be registered as a filmmaker, to 
make copies of films and to keep track 
of ticket sales. Ultimately — no surprise 
— the quality of the films began to im- 
prove. Remnants of that first system can 
still be found in today’s Cinemateque 
Frangais, an institution widely recog- 
nized as one of the cornerstones of the 
cinematic world. 

I'm not saying we should implement 
an extremist regime to control the Inter- 
net. What I am saying, is that if there’s 
no quality control, there isn’t going to be 
any quality. I think YouTube is fine as a 
medium for sharing things of quality. 
University of Michigan, for example, put 
on an extremely compelling show, writ- 
ten, directed and starred in by its own 
students called the “Very Potter Musi- 
cal,” which I loved and never would 
have gotten to see if it hadn’t been for 
YouTube. However, for the most part, 
I’m bombarded with things I have no 
interest in seeing because some shlub 
decided to share his ugly catfood-ingest- 
ing-baby. 

Making these pointless videos is like 
being one of the people who try out for 
American Idol with the sole intention of 
being on American Idol. Conversely, I 
look at the graphics and the amount of 
time people put into some of these vid- 
eos and I feel regret that someone with 
actual talent has so completely and ut- 
terly squandered themselves. 

People! YouTube is not a goal. You 
should not go about creating things har- 
boring the hope to one day put it on You- 
Tube. People are beginning to lose sight 
of the fact that just because something's 
on the Internet for everyone to see, it 


Emma Brodie is a junior writing seminars 
major from New Canaan, CT. She is the 
weekly author of Emma’s Dilemma. 


doesn’t make it worthwhile. Yes, you can 
put your fanfiction out there for everyone 
to read, and yes, maybe one or two people 
would read it, but there’s nothing lasting 


about it. Just like the early films, it will be 
disposed of, forgotten. Where do things 


79 when the craze has passed on the In- | 
§ 


ternet? Especially now that the concept 
formerly known as “15 minutes of fame” 
has been reduced to a mere 15 seconds? 
I'm not worried about the older gen- 
eration adapting to new technology. I’m 
worried about my generation. I’m worried 
that the biggest new artists are coming 
out of the Disney machine. I’m worried 
that the next J.K. Rowling is somewhere 
right now watching “Stealthy Cat.” In 
a world where everything is based on 
competition, is it really a good idea to be 
getting away with so much mediocrity? 
If we don’t have to work to be heard any 
more, how can we be sure the things we 
say are worth saying? Yes, our chances 
of a V for Vendetta situation are signifi- 
cantly decreased. But, then again, so is 


With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors, They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Net Neutrality 


By SAUMYA GURBANI 


he requirements for accessing 
the Internet are minimal: hav- 
ing a device capable of viewing 
the information and a service 
to provide you access to the 
World Wide Web (an ISP—lInternet ser- 


vice provider). The world’s knowledge is 


essentially at your fingertips — theoreti- 
cally, at least. But what if your ISP limited 
what you could and could not see on the 
Web? It sounds like a clear violation of 
the freedoms upon which our nation was 
founded. But today, there are restrictions 


| being placed on paying customers who 


the certainty that we will actually rise to | 


accomplish anything, even literally rise 
off the couch. 


are engaging in completely legal activi- 
ties. The issue of whether or not the In- 
ternet should be “open” and “free” (in the 
access sense, not financially) is known as 
net neutrality. Today, more than ever be- 
fore, it’s becoming a central issue. 
Generally, restrictions placed on cus- 


| tomers are of the legal sense: You cannot 


» 
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ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


ast week, during his address 

to the United Nations, Barack 

Obama announced his goal of 

“a viable, independent Pales- 

tinian state with contiguous 
territory that ends the occupation that 
began in 1967.” Would Obama be willing 
to hold America to the same standard to 
which he is holding Israel? 

Israel did not just show up one day and 
announce that the relevant land was now 
their territory. Israel fired the first shots in 
response to provocation from the enemies 
that surrounded it, including the clos- 
ing of the Straits of Tarain to Israeli ships, 
the Egypt-induced removal of UN peace- 
keeping forces from Sinai and the place- 
ment of Egyptian troops near the Israeli 
border. Coupled with the frequent minor 
attacks against Israel by nations such as 
Syria, Israel had plenty of reasons to be- 
lieve its security was being threatened. In 
the end, Israel had taken control of those 

areas closest to its borders as a measure of 
protection, including the Golan Heights, 
the West Bank and East Jerusalem. 

On Dec. 29, 1845, Texas became the 
28% state admitted to the U.S. an act 
which Mexico had informed the Ameri- 


Neil Albstein 


Adios Arizona! Say Good-Bye to Hollywood! 


can government would be tantamount 
to a declaration of war. A month-and- 
a-half earlier, the U.S. had attempted to 
purchase from Mexico the provinces of 
Alta California and Santa Fe de Nuevo 
Mexico. Despite a precarious political 
situation in Mexico, the rival factions 
had agreed that selling the provinces 
was unacceptable. This combination 
of events brought a temporary end to 
diplomatic relations between the U.S. 
and Mexico. Soon, American troops 
were stationed in disputed territory. On 
April 25%, 1846, American troops were 
attacked by Mexican cavalry stationed 
between the Nueces River and the Rio 
Grande River, a region claimed by both 
sides. By May 13", the United States had 
declared war on Mexico. 

When the war ended in 1848, the 
United States had retained Texas and 
captured land that now comprises the 
states of California, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, Nevada and Colorado. These 
lands have remained American ever 
since (though the large Mexican popula- 
tions that reside in them might give an- 
other impression). 

Let’s recap: America takes land in a 


war it provoked and gets to keep it. Isra- 
el takes land in a war that was provoked 
by the hostile nations that surround it 
and they are occupiers who should re- 
turn the land to its “rightful owners.” 
So much for the kinder, gentler America 
that is going to play nice with the world 
as Obama promised. 

In that same speech, Obama said, “I 
took office at a time when many around 
the world had come. to view America 
with skepticism and distrust. Part of this 
was due to misperceptions and misin- 
formation about my country. Part of this 
was due to opposition to specific poli- 
cies and a belief that on certain critical 
issues, America has acted unilaterally, 
without regard for the interests of oth- 
ers.” Obama is right. There is rampant 
anti-Americanism throughout the world. 
Some of it earned, some not. Mere recog- 
nition of that fact is not going to change 
it. To a great extent, America will just 
have to accept that, as a world power, it 
will never be able to achieve universal 
popularity. Obama, it seems, is not pre- 
pared to accept this fact. He is taking for 
granted that those allies who stand with 
us today will not leave our side, even as 


his promise of “change we can believe 
in” begins to look like “let’s replace our 
old friends with new ones.” News flash, 
Mr. President: Those countries that don’t 
like us now aren't going to come over and 
sing “Kumbaya” with us because you tell 
Israel to give back the lands it won in a 
war those same countries provoked. Nor 
will our current allies continue to stand 
with us if they believe that doing so is no 
longer in their best interests. Israel has, 
historically, shown a pronounced abil- 
ity to take care of itself. The Six Day War 
lasted only six days because Israel knew 
what needed to be done, and did it. With- 
out America’s help. Or anyone else’s. Is- 
rael won't stand with us if we don’t stand 
with them. 

Obama said, “America will live its 
values, and we will lead by example.” If 
Obama is sincere in his demand for Isra- 
el to return to its pre-1967 boundaries, he 
should fulfill this promise and America 
should return to its pre-1848 boundaries. 
Adios Arizona! Say good-bye to Holly- 
wood! 


Neil Albstein is a senior political science ma- 
jor from New York, NY. 


download illegal material, send ha’ «1 
viruses into the network, etc. Oth: 
based on technological limitations — if 
you read your ISP’s terms of service, there 
most likely is a clause stating that they 
have the right to limit your usage if you 
clog up their lines with huge amounts of 
bandwidth, levels of use which most legal 
activities will not approach. For the most 
part, at least in the residential ISP niche, 
net neutrality has not been a fairly large 
issue. But then came a piece of technology 
which changed the way the Internet was 
accessed: the smartphone. 

Wireless providers, such as AT&T and 
Verizon, have vast networks around the 
country, providing you with the ability to 
make phone calls and send text messages 
almost anywhere. Voice and text messages 
take up relatively little data (especially 
since voice is not being used constantly) 
and thus the networks are able to handle 
the bandwidth. But with Blackberries al- 
lowing businessmen to check their port- 
folios every hour and iPhones allowing 
college students to watch YouTube during 
class, the wireless networks are facing mas- 
sive strain on an insufficient infrastructure. 
And therefore, the terms of service become 
more and more restrictive. Many of you are 
probably paying for an “unlimited” data 
plan with your phone. But check your con- 
tract — it’s not really unlimited. 

When customers are limited on what 
they can and can’t do on their pricey 
handhelds, companies and the govern- 
ment start to notice. And the debate over 
net neutrality took off this summer when 
a clash broke out between some names 
you're definitely familiar with: Google, 
Apple, and AT&T. 

Google runs a service called Google 
Voice, which allows its consumers to make 
relatively cheap phone calls by using 
Google's servers as a go-between. It’s com- 
pletely legal and still requires the use of 
your precious monthly minutes and data. 
This July, Google attempted to bring its 
Voice technology to the archetypal smart- 
phone: Apple's iPhone. The result? An im- 
mediate rejection, with Apple's execs citing 
various ridiculous reasons (i.e. it could con- 
fuse users. Seriously?). AT&T, being the sole 
wireless provider for the iPhone, was also 
brought into the mix as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) demand- 
ed answers over consumers’ outrage. 

Despite’ the technological arguments 
— “our network cannot handle the strain” 
— and legal concerns — “it’s in the terms 
of service” — with which each company 
responded to the FCC, the ethical issue of 
net neutrality definitely played a role and 
was brought up by tech pundits every- 
where. iPhone users are already paying 
high monthly costs for Apple’s premium 
handheld and access to AT&T’s wireless 
internet network; can the whims of one 
company limit the extent of the Internet 
for its paying customers? Is it the custom- 
er’s fault for wanting to maximize their 
benefit? Is it the wireless carrier’s fault for 
not providing sufficient infrastructure to 
handle the data which they sell at such 
high prices? Is it Google’s fault for com- 
ing up with a useful, convenient, cheaper 
way to reach out to its customers? 

The issue of net neutrality has been 
around ever since the Internet was born, 
but this is the first time it has received 

front-page treatment. Another big event 
in the wireless world occurred this sum- 
mer as well, opening up more ground for 
the net neutrality argument: the decom- 
missioning of the analog TV spectrum 
as the country went digital in June. The 
bands at which these transmissions used 
to run became available at an FCC auc- 
tion, and all of the major internet pro- 
viders, wireless carriers and even major 
online businesses such as Google fought 
for a piece of the pie. It would be a chance 
to gain precious access to the limited ra- 
dio waves, capable of transmitting vast 
amounts of data over large areas. It would 
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Student Perspectives: Samuel Ball-Brau 


The following is a student’s response to the 
events of Sept. 15. It appears here unedited 
and in its entirety. The Editor wishes to take 
this opportunity to endorse the proposals 
contained herein. We hope the author's &- 
fort will contribute positively to the ongoing 
dialogue. 


Dear Editor, 


I am a senior at Hopkins and I am 
going into my second year living off- 
campus on 33rd street. I graduated high 
school from Baltimore City College, 


- which is about a mile and a half down 


33rd. Another mile and a half, and you 
get to the home I grew up 1n. I know 
Baltimore pretty well, and what hap- 
pened on the morning of Sept. 15th still 


_ shocked me. : 


We’ve all heard about the incident, 
which occurred a block away from my 
home. My heart goes out to my fellow 
student, and to the community as a 


_ whole. There is a part of me that would 
~ like to bemoan the lost innocence of the 


University community, and pray that 


an incident like this will never happen 


again. However, as part of the Hopkins 
community who remembers the pass- 
ing of certain Hopkins students just be- 
fore my class arrived on campus, it is 
not with cynicism but with honesty that 
I say this: If we do not enact fundamen- 
tal policy changes concerning how stu- 
dents living off-campus are to be kept 
secure, the violence will continue. 

This cycle is closely connected to the 
cycles of poverty and addiction that 
have Baltimore in its grip. We cannot 
wish away the desperation that drives 
some criminals — and we certainly can- 
not dissuade those who simply decide 
to make their lives better at the expense 
of others with rhetoric. It is imperative 
that we take steps to protect ourselves. 
On some level, there are investments 
that students need to make in our own 
security, myself included, but some- 
times even added locks and chains are 
overcome by these criminals. My own 
home has been burglarized twice since 
my friends and I moved in during the 
summer of 2008. I have since found out 
that the room that I am in right now 
was the scene of an altercation between 


a would-be burglar and a Hopkins 
student, who fended off the assailant 
with a baseball bat. My home has had 
thousands of dollars worth of property 
taken, but fortunately, everyone has re- 
mained safe. I count my blessings, but 
fear for the future, as something seems 
fundamentally wrong when I so read- 
ily embrace the pacifistic silver lining 
of my own experience with criminals 
stealing my property. 

What will the reactions of criminals 
be in Baltimore after hearing of the 
news? Will it be to avoid Hopkins stu- 
dents all together, fearing for their own 
safety? No, they will just come better 
armed, and more wary of retaliation. As 
I enter my final year at Hopkins, I wel- 
come President Daniels to the commu- 
nity that I have been a part of for so long, 
but I do so with apprehension: We have 
had violence around our campus before, 
and while I can see more cameras and 
the flashing lights, houses are still being 
broken into. 

I propose that Hopkins hosts a com- 
mission where the University, students 
and members of the Charles Village 


community can work together to make 


our walk to Eddies’ for lunch as safe as _ 


falling asleep. Karen Stokes, the execu- 
tive director of the Greater Homewood 
Community Corporation, is interested 
in considering these issues further, 
and several members of the SGA have 
expressed interest as well. It is terrible 
that it has taken a not-so-exogenous 
shock to our system to mobilize for ac- 
tion, but we cannot let that stop poten- 
tial progress. 

The cliché that I’ve heard time and 
again is that we live in a bubble; that 
Baltimore is something we are “sepa- 
rate” from. This could not be further 
from the truth. We are in the heart of 
Baltimore City, and with it we have the 
opportunity to take advantage of all of 
the great things my hometown has to 
offer. 

I have had enough of simply accept- 
ing the bad with the good. It is time for 
achange. ~~ 


Sincerely, 


Samuel Ball-Brau 


be a gold mine for any service provider. 
But fears of a monopoly became relevant: 
If one carrier gained control of this space, 
how would they treat their customers? 

Google fought for net neutrality and 
successfully made a deal with the FCC, re- 
quiring that the winner of the auction en- 
force the freedom for its customers to “use 
the wireless device of their choice and 
download whatever software they want.” 
It seemed like a win for net neutrality pro- 
ponents and a step in the right direction. 

The future of the Internet really de- 
pends on how this net neutrality battle 
concludes. If the likes of innovative com- 
panies such as Google and groups such 
as the Open Internet Coalition win, we 
will see the Internet open up as it really 
should. We have the technology now to 
present high quality, interactive infor- 
mation online and no company should 
strive to prevent these steps forward. 

But if companies like AT&T and Ap- 
ple are unable to get their infrastructure 
up to par and continue to limit consum- 
ers, there could be a long battle ahead to 
regain freedom in the radiowave-filled 
skies. 


Saumya Gurbani is a sophomore Biomedical 
Engineering major from Fullerton, CA. 
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Faces of India 


Photos by: Marie Cushing 
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MILTON $. EISENHOWER 


Ral Journalist, Author, and Pop Sociologist 


Malcolm Gladwell 
Tuesday, October 6 


~ Free at Shriver Hall 
on the Homewood Campus 
Doors Open at 7:30 PM 


For more information, please visit 
www.jhu.edu/mse 
or email mse@jhu.edu 
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On the first Friday of every 
month that quintessential Charm 
City neighborhood, Hampden, 
welcomes the community with 
late-night shopping, drink spe- 
cials and cheap eats. To celebrate 
October, come have a drink on 
one of those colorful Hamden 
front porches. 

“First Fridays” is a free 
night out supported by 
#. the Hampden Village 
” Merchants 
tion. 


Tonfeht 


Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
Plays Bartok and Tchaikovsky 

8 p.m. 

Music Center at Strathmore, 5301 

Tuckerman Lane 

Marin Alsop conducts and James 

Ehnes plays violin. Special guests 

include Harmonia performing 

traditional Eastern 

folk. + 


European Associa- 


Poe in Person 
7 p.m. (also on Friday at 8 p.m., 
Saturday at 3 p.m. and Sunday at 7 
p.m.) ; 
Theatre Project, 45 W Preston St. 
David Keltz, resident at the The- 
atre Project, will perform “Clas- 
sic Tales,” “Beyond the Grave” 
and “Humor and Horror.” “The 
Raven” will be performed at 
the finale of each performance. 
Running time is estimated at six 
hours. 


WWW.SODAHEADCOM | 


Eurydice | 
7:30 p.m. (also on Friday, Saturday | 
at 7:30 p.m., Sunday at 2:30) open late as young people can 
Single Carrot Theatre, 120 W. North | sample the Hampden specialty 
Ave — laid back, reasonably priced 


Pulitzer Prize-winning Play- | cool. For those of you who haven't 
wright Sarah Ruhl’s adaptation of wandered into Hampden yet, 


the classic Orpheus myth, with a | this is your chance to explore for 
surrealist spin. cheap. Here are a couple of high- 
light events happening on Friday. 


Up and down The Avenue 
(that’s 36th street) businesses are 


Chewy’s BBQ Challenge 
10 a.m. - 10 p.m. Monday - Thurs- 
day (also on Friday until midnight, 


Double Dutch Boutique (3616 
Falls Road) 
A favorite of all the Baltimore 


Sunday until 8 p.m.) : pretties, Double Dutch throws a 
ee. Ss BBQ, 5200 North Point Shopper's Social on the first Friday 


of each month. Take advantage of a 
10 percent discount on their whole 
stock of feminine apparel and 
well-priced accessories from 6- 


Finish the Five Pound Burger in 
one hour and you eat free for a 
year. 


9pm on Friday. Add a DJ, cocktails 
and baked goods and you have the 
perfect ladies’ night out. 


Earth Alley (3602 Elm Ave.) 
Gifts for that environmentalist 
relative or well-traveled friend are 
this boutique’s specialty. Take that 
money you've saved on cocktails 
and do some good: Earth Alley 
supports artisan workers who use 
recycled 
trade 


materials. Fair 
chil- dren’s toys mingle 
with massage candles. The bou- 
tique 


otters free 


cocktails and snacks on Friday. A 
little tip — mention their online 
coupon and receive 10 percent off 
any item made in Baltimore. 


The Avenue Antiques (901 W. 
36th St.) 

For those who miss the days when 
everyone needed a good punch 
bowl. The Avenue Antiques is three 
stories of furniture, clothing, ac- 
cessories, dishes, postcards, books, 
records and everything else. It’s a 
good thing they’re open late on Fri- 
day, you'll need all the extra time. 


Ma Petite Shoe (832 W. 36th St.) 
This boutique marries two of life’s 
sweetest pleasures — chocolate 
and footwear. Come indulge in lat- 
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“= \ and the Creative Director of 
. + ay ... the design agency Fast- 


Hampden Lowers Price of Your Weekend 


er closing times, new fall boots and 
unusual chocolate flavors like ba- 
con caramel and enchanted mush- 
room. For the less adventurous 
there’s basic milk and dark choco- 
late and maybe a pair of loafers. 


Red Tree Baltimore (921 W. 36th 

St.) 

Part gift shop, part art gallery, 
Red Tree welcomes local painter 
racey Halvorsen from 6-9pm. 

There will be food, drink 
the opportunity to chat 
with Halvorsen, a painter 


and 


spot. Get some witty office sup- 
plies for library laughs, or some 
gizmos for your apartment. Girls 
can browse the artisan jewelry 
collections while guys check 
out bar accessories. There’s truly 
something for everyone, from 
the most traditional to the ec- 
centric. 


Sugar (927 W. 36th St.) 

Leaving very little to the imagi- 
nation, Sugar is Hampden’s 
source for all things concerning 
lovemaking. Sex toys and tickets 
for their classes and seminars 
will be for sale into the late hours. 
Get your kinkiest questions an- 
swered by the experts or book 
a private “Sugarware” party. 


They’re also promising a surprise 
EF j j »Ce » 
Friday night. Looks like these are | 
some women of mystery. 


Shine Collective (1007A W. 36th 
St.) 

Expect more than doll-worthy 
dresses and buttery handbags 
at this boutique. This New York 
City LA-worthy boutique 


or 


brings some serious style to the | f 


Avenue. Past First Fridays have 
included photography exhibi- 
tions, film installations, built-in- | 
Baltimore specials and free beer 
from Brewers Art. 


Atomic Pop (3620 Falls Rd.) 
This is for the fellas. Comics, 
graph- 


| 


Lee 
G22 


ic novels, cult films and more 
books about body art than in 
your weird uncle’s basement. 
Plan to spend a big chunk of 
the evening sifting through this 
independent bookshop’s assort- 
ment. For the less literary, there 
are toys, prints, craft supplies 
and some more t-shirts for your 
collection. 
Most specials last from 6-9pm, so | 
plan accordingly. There’s really | 
no excuse for not stopping by — 
the Hopkins security shuttle will 
drop you off on The Avenue for 
free. 

—Stephanie Mezyk 


Graphic by Anne Faber 


Da Vinci - The Genius 
Maryland Science Center, 601 Light 
St 
Exhibit featuring over 65 of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci's inventions and 
reproductions of his artwork, in- | 
cluding an in-depth examination 
of the Mona Lisa. 


Leaves are changing, pump- 
kin spice lattés are back at 
Starbucks and the workload 
is becoming atrocious. That’s 
right — it’s fall. But does that 
mean we have to get rid of the 


Flight: A Dream of Wings summer vibe? Your Weekend 


6:30 - 8:30 p.m. Ss doesn’t think so. At least not 
Wy man P ark Building without one last summer-style 
Smithsonian curator Jeremy Biove out 


Kinney tells the story of the 
history of flight, including the 
solving of multiple engineering 
riddles such as aerodynamics, 
control, propulsion and struc- 
tures. 


Sex on the Beach 
The ultimate summer drink 
- Shot of peach schnapps 


Free Zoo 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Maryland Zoo in Baltimore, 1876 
Mansion House Drive 
Free admission as part of FreeFall 
Baltimore. 


The restaurant eating chal- 
lenge is one of America’s most cel- 
ebrated and well-known gastro- 
nomical traditions. Recently this 
phenomenon has exploded onto 
the national, and even the global 
scene, with the soaring populari- 
ty of showcase competitive eating 
events like Nathan’s 4th of July 
hot dog-eating contest at Coney 
Island. But for those less inclined 
to devote themselves to a life of 
hardcore eating, there are plenty 
of local venues to fulfill even the 
most powerful food craving and 
the fiercest competitive spirit. 

Here in Baltimore, there is 
no exception. For those willing 


Friday 


Dyke School Musical 

8 p.m. (also on Saturday at 8 p.m.) 
Charm City Kitty Club presents 
indie-rock girl band Early Girl, 
erotic poetry by Petula Caesar, 
gender-bending burlesque by 
Maxwell Montes and comedy by 
DeAnne Smith. 


Fabricating Ideas Workshop and 


Symposium to make the trek and prepared 
12-1 p.m. to stomach a ridiculous amount 
Maryland Institute College of Art, | of food, there is Chewy’s BBQ. 
1300 W. Mount Royal Ave. Formerly Chewy’s on Charles in 
The first-ever event hosted by | Mount Vernon, this local favorite 
MICA’s Ceramics and New | recently moved eastwards out of 


Technology Research Initiative | the city to 5200 North 
will include a long weekend of | in] Hix (or Edg; 
engaging lectures and technique | land. Although the 
work-shops. Event includes na- | this one-time Baltimore m 
tionally and _ internationally- | has changed, the menu 
known ceramic artists and edu- 
cators. 


The Capitol Steps 

8 p.m. 

Weinberg Center for the Arts, 20 W 

Patrick St. 

A group of ex-congressional 

staffers performs a musical 

comedy of one liners, commen- 

tary on current events and witty 
songs. 


Me | 


Happy 


nt Blvd 


Hour 


- Shot of vodka 

- Shot of coconut rum 

- Shot of pineapple juice 
- Splash of grenadine 


Classic: Combine ingredients 
in a cocktail shaker with ice. 
Shake and strain into a highball 
glass filled with ice. 


College: Load up your Solo 
cup with ice. Pour everything 
in. Stir if you're feeling fancy. 
Try to locate a paper umbrella. 


whelming (Baltimore's City Paper 
provides ample visual evidence 
in a recent review of the eatery at 
http://city paper.com/eat/place. 
asp?id=8925) — there is not all 
too much to distinguish the Fat 
Boy burger, with the exception of 
one key detail. Chewy’s offers a 
stunningly good deal to anyone 
willing to take a seat across from 
the five pound behemoth that is 
the Fat Boy burger: Anyone who 


Power Hour 


Song: 
Summer in the City 
Daylight 
Heavy Cross 
Summertime 
_ Listzomania © 
_LoveGame > 
_ Constructive Summer 
_ Wild at Heart 
Day ‘n’ Night 


# 


Chewy’s Fat Boy BBQ Burger: Are you man enough? 


10 AM to 10 PM, Fridays from 10 
AM to midnight and Saturdays 
from 10AM to 8PM, but realisti- 
cally, the best opportunity for 
Hopkins students to pay a visit 
to the restaurant would be dur- 
ing one of the weekend slots. A 
car is essential, but if you get that 
far, Chewy’s does have plenty of 
parking around the clock. 

If Hopkins students are lucky 
enough to get their hands on a 


manages to eat the who 


urger 
within a one-hour time limit « 


at Che 


Sy 


: 
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Lovin’ Spoonful 
Matt and Kim 
Gossip {0 
Kenney Chesney 


_ Pheonix | 
‘Lady Gaga 
The Hold Steady _ 
Gloriana : 
Kid Cudi 


a conventional lunch or dinner 
choice, or who simply want to 
snack on something from the 
cheering section, Chewy’s has a 
full menu as well, serving a plat- 
ter of delectable-sounding dishes 
ranging from hickory-smoked 
beef to southern-pulled pork 
and apple-wood smoked ribs, 
to salads for those who wish to 
distance themselves from the Fat 
Boy burger as much as possible. 
Chewy’s _ serves breakfast, 
lunch and dinner and is relatively 
cheap, with prices set at $5.95 for 
a standard Chewy’s burger and 
$4.95 for a pit-turkey sandwich. 
The Fat Boy burger is not cheap 
— it will set you back $22.95 (re- 
member that itis five full pounds 
of hamburger meat) — so this. 
challenge truly is reserved for 


only the most determined of 


eaters. But this only makes . 


et 


% 
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The FBI War on Tupac Shakur 
and Black Leaders 


7 p.m. 

& sepe Books & Music, 30 W North 
| Avenue 

| A screening of the film based on 
the book by John Potash. A dis- 
cussion with the author follows, 


FRESHPLAYS.WORDPRESS.ORG 


First Fridays in Hampden 
Times Vary 


Downtown Hampden, 36th Street 


Special events, refreshments, dis- 


| counts and late hours at Hamp- 


den stores 


Peabody Concert Orchestra 
8 p.m. 
Miriam A. Friedberg Concert Hall, 1 
E Mount Vernon Place 
Music director Hajime Teri Murai 


| conducts, with Keng-Yuen Tseng 


on violin and Victoria Chiang on 
viola. 


Saturday 


American Indian Pow-Wow 
11 a.m. - 7 p.m. (also on Sunday un- 
til 6 p.m.) 

Hagerstown Speedway, 15112 Na- 
tional Pike 

American Indian dancers, sing- 
ers, drummers, artists and craft- 
speople show their past and pres- 
ent through the arts. 


Treasures at the BMA 
11:30 a.m. - 2 p.m. 
Baltimore Museum of Art, 10 Art 
Museum Drive 
Docents lead a tour of the best in 
the BMA’s collection. 


WWW6600BLOCK.COM 


Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness 

10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 

American Visionary Art Museum, 

800 Key Highway 

The exhibit, showcasi ng the quest 

for freedom, features artists from 

all over the world, including an 

Iraqi doctor, a Guantanamo Bay 

detainee and the last surving de- 

scendant of the Tsars of Russia. 


Land and Water Tour of the War 
of 1812 

8a.m.-5 p.m. 

Maryland Historical Society, 201 W. 
Monument St 

An amphibious tour led by Scott 
Sheads of the National Park Ser- 
vice. 


Baltimore School of Rock: Trib- 
ute to Monterey Pop Festival 

5 p.m. 

26 Market Place 


Sunday 


Tour du Port 


7:30 a.m. 

Korean War Memorial, 2903 Boston 
Street 

Thousands of riders will par- 
ticipate in the 16th Annual Tour 
du Port. Routes range from 12 
to a new 50-mile ride and travel 
through twelve historic neigh- 
borhoods, waterfront areas and 
parks. Along the way, lunch, re- 
freshments at rest stops and a fi- 
nal celebration are included. All 


t | proceeds benefit One Less Car. 


| Free for All at the Baltimore 
Museum of Industry 
| 11am. -4 p.m. 


‘0 | Baltimore Museum of Industry, 1415 


| Key Highway 
| Free admission. Exhibits include 
| Original structures from the cir- 
| ca-1865 Platt Oyster Cannery, the — 
restored S.S. Baltimore tugboat 
and WWII war bonds. 
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Atomic Books party celebrates comics and eccentricity Students show off prowess 
al Peabody Symphoriy 


By RACHEL GREENBERG 
For the News. Letter 


Baltimore 
once Said, 


icon John Waters 
“Tl would never want to 
live anywhere but Baltimore. You 
can look far and wide, but vou'll 
never discovera Stranger city with 
It’s as if every 
eccentric in the South decided to 
move north, ran out of gas in Bal- 
timore and decided to stay.” 

Last Friday, Atomic Books held 
their annual community party 
as a kick-off event to the Small 
Press Expo which took place the 
following day in Bethesda. This 
year’s party, called “SPX-Plosion 
2!” featured readings and perfor- 
mances by members of the tight- 
knit local Baltimore cartooning 
community. The artists of Balti- 
more are the ultimate example 
of this eccentricity that Baltimore 
fans such as Waters value so 
highly. 


such extreme style. 


Within the first half-hour of 


the party, the narrow book store 
was already tightly packed with 
an audience trying to get a view 
of the projector at the back of the 
store. In typical Baltimore fashion, 
the audience was an assembly of 
all types of colorful personalities. 

There were the artistic per- 
sonalities, cool in their casual 
eclectic wardrobes, a selection 
of Hampden locals and a smat- 
tering of MICA and Hopkins 
students. All of the event's pro- 
ceedings grew from the central 
population of local artists, car- 
toonists and sympathizers of the 
cause of uniqueness, all of whom 
seem to know one another per- 
sonally. Atomic Books is a sight 
worth seeing at any time. There 
is a unique selection of books on 
a variety of subjects from crafting 


i 


MARY DZWONCHYK/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


Attendees of the Atomic Books pre-party perused comic books, action figures and other such paraphernalia before the evening's events. 


to freak show history to cooking, 
locally produced art of a distinctly 
urban feel and an extensive supply 
of comics for any fan from the su- 
perhero lover to the fan of experi- 
mental art comics. 

The back room, where the 
cake and beer for the show were 
kept, is a room of erotic art and 
comics. On the wall is a collec- 
tion of autographed Christmas 
cards from regular patron John 
Waters. 

The readings were from re- 
cently-published graphic novels 
that were also featured at the 
Small Press Expo. The first read- 
ing was by MK Reed from her re- 
cent publication Cross Country, a 
comic about a business trip with 
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The Nerdlingers recognized local comic artists with superlative-like awards. 


Cone family’s 
collection on 
display at 
the BMA 


By ALEX NEVILLE 
Staff Writer 


Back in Charles Village after 
touring the United States and 
Canada, the famed Cone Col- 
lection of artwork and cultural 
artifacts is once again on display 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
(BMA). 

Collected by Etta and Claribel 
Cone from 1898 to Etta’s death in 
1949 — and subsequently donat- 
ed to the BMA — the Collection 
boasts more than 500 works by 
the famed French painter and 
sculptor Henri Matisse, along 
with numerous souvenirs, keep- 

sakes and works by other artists 
from his time. 

These artists are among the 
most famous in the world and 
include Van Gogh, Degas, Ce- 
zanne, Pissarro, Picasso and the 
sculptor Rodin. The collection is 
an ongoing exhibit at the BMA, 
so no admission is charged for 
entry. 

This collection would not ex- 
ist without the work of the Cone 
sisters. Independently wealthy, 
Claribel was a medical doctor 
— when few other women 

See BMA, PAGE B5 


When the nation’s capital 
leaves its public transporta- 
tion system open an hour late, 
it generally means something 
huge is happening in town. 
This past Tuesday, that some- 
thing had a very specific name: 
Bono. From the moment he and 
his bandmates took the stage at 
FedEx field, it was obvious that 


this was not your typical rock 


concert. 

However, the audience had 
probably already gathered that 
from the unnecessarily elabo- 
rate stage, dubbed “The Claw,” 
which looked like an alien 
transport vessel out of War of the 


one’s boss. Reed’s illustrations 
were basic and uncomplicated. 

Though her reading seemed 
somewhat disjointed as it was im- 
possible to tell if the panels read 
were all part of the same story or 
not, Reed drew laughs from the 
audience with her colorful read- 
ing and dramatic sound effects. 

My Brain Hurts Vol. 2 by Liz 
Baillie starred a character with 
an almost identical look to its 
author. Each shared the same 
punk-fashion sense and short- 
cropped faux-hawk. With illus- 
tration techniques only slightly 
more sophisticated than Reed’s, 
Baillie told her story of discov- 
ering a friend, a young gay man 
suspended from school, drunk 
on the street corner. Despite 
the somewhat subversive and 
potentially tragic nature of her 
story, Baillie was able to draw 
laughs with her dramatic read- 
ing. 

Ken Dahl, a recurring star at 
the Atomic Books shows, began 
his reading with the disturbing 
introduction, “This will be the 
most awkward reading of all 
time,” then began reading sta- 
tistics on sexually transmitted 
infections that forced everyone 
in the room to consider the likeli- 
hood that the person next to them 
could have an STI. 

Dahl’s book Monsters tells 
the story of the main character’s 
struggle with the discovery that 
he has herpes and has given it to 
his girlfriend. A disturbing and 
mature story of self-discovery 
and definition, Dahl presented 
the most masterfully-drawn 
piece that was at once the most 
sophisticated and expressive. 


Worlds, parts of which extended 
beyond the top of the stadium. 
But this is U2, after all, so any el- 
ement that adds to their dramatic 


. stage presence is, in reality, an 


absolute necessity. 

Opening for U2 was the Brit- 
ish rock band Muse, who, accord- 
ing to Bono, is “number one in 24 
countries, and will soon be num- 
ber one in America.” Regardless, 
it was clear from the first chord of 
“Knights of Cydonia” that Muse 
has a growing American fan base. 

Throughout their entire set, 
Muse was in top form, with 
frontman Matt Bellamy throwing 
all sorts of incredible improvisa- 

tions into his solos, 
both instrumentally 
and vocally. By the 
time they reached 
their final piece, 
“Plug In Baby,” even 
the audience mem- 
bers who were un- 
familiar with these 
Englishmen were 
rocking out with the 
longtime fans. 
After opening 
with a few songs off 
their latest release 
such as “No Line on 
the Horizon,” Bono 
took a few minutes 


2 is a world 


Julia Wertz read two stories 
from The Fart Party Vol. 2, the first 
about her relationship with her 
brother’s imaginary twin, and 
the second about her childhood 
belief that she had accidentally 
killed Jesus. Wertz gave the lon- | 
gest reading of the evening, a | 
sign of the crowd’s approval of 
her stories’ realness and humor. | 
Though her drawings left much | 
to be desired and she may have | 
built stronger story elements 
with more detailed illustrations, 
her reading was popular. 

Peter Kuper was the final read- 
er, discussing his book Diario de 
Oaxaca, a chronicle of his years 
recently spent in Oaxaca during | 
the period of strife and revolu- 
tion. Kuper’s work featured many 
expressive paintings and illustra- 
tions, as well as real photographs 
from his trip. His was a work that 


showed dedication and total im- | 


mersion within his experience. 
The event closed with the 

presentation of the Nerdlinger 

Awards, a ceremony in which 


last year’s winners nominated | 


their friends in the cartooning 
community for unique and comi- 
cally-titled awards. The awards 
included “Best Depiction of Space 
or Sea Creature Genitalia,” and 
the “Most Likely to Become Rich 
and Famous and Thank Me for it, 
and Don't You Forget It, Steve.” 


The show ended with a com- | 


ic signing and a cake and beer 
party for the illustrators, while 
the guests milled about the store. 
The SPX-Plosion 2! party was a 
reaffirmation of the communal 
spirit of the local Baltimore artis- 
tic community, and the sense of 
camaraderie therein. 


Mullen, Jr., Adam Clayton, and 
“the man who is the leader of 
my free world, The Edge.” He 
then declared himself “tough 
when I need to be because de- 
mocracy is hard work.” 

Throughout the rest of the 
night, it became clear that the 
title of the tour, 360 Degrees, 
refers not only to the stage and 
the outer ring connected to it, 
but also to the idea of spread- 
ing peace and democracy 360 
degrees around the world. At 
one point during the show, a 
connection to an astronaut on 
the International Space Station 
was made and broadcast across 
the 360 degree screen that cir- 
cled above the stage. 

“Can you see Washington 
from up there?” Bono asked, 
to which the astronaut replied, 
“All I see is a big, beautiful 
Earth.” This segued into the clas- 
sic “It’s a Beautiful Day,” which 
drew huge cheers from the crowd, 
and not only because, unlike the 
album recording, Bono managed 
to remain on pitch throughout 
the entire song. In fact, he stayed 
on pitch through- 
out the better part 
of the evening, 
especially — im- 
pressive consider- 
ing that the band 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
Staff Writer 


On Saturday, the Peabody 
Symphony Orchestra performed 
under the baton of Hajime Teri 
Murai in Peabody’s Miriam A. 
Friedberg Concert Hall. Its pro- 
gram was simple: a perky over- 
ture, filled with impressive tech- 
nical runs and lyrical melodies, a 
piano concerto, featuring Ronaldo 
Rolim, the winner of the Harrison 
L. Winter Piano Competition and 
a symphony by Jean Sibelius. 

The hall was not completely 
packed, but the orchestra drew a 
sizable audience. Rolim’s perfor- 
mance merited a lengthy stand- 
ing ovation and the concert as a 
whole was celebrated with en- 
thusiastic whistling and a round 
of applause. 

Even so, as Jeffrey Sharkey 
— the Peabody director — wrote 
in the program, “Music needs an 
audience, and our performers are 


opened in 1866 — 10 years before 
Hopkins opened its doors — and 
has been producing world-class 
musicians ever since. With a fo- 
cus on classical music and jazz, 
Peabody’s students are required 
to perform regularly, even if they 
are not pursuing a performance 
degree. 

The Symphony Orchestra, one 
of two full symphonic orchestras 
in which students perform at Pea- 
body, is primarily composed of 
graduate and advanced under- 
graduate students. They perform 
six or seven times each season 
and draw from a repertoire con- 


' sisting of both immense classical 


Last Week Live 


works and more contemporary 
selections. 

The other orchestra, the Con- 
cert Orchestra, is mostly com- 
posed of undergraduate musi- 
cians and performs six times each 
season. In fact, on Friday, Oct. 2, 
the Concert Orchestra will be 
performing another Samuel Bar- 
ber piece, as well as some Mozart 
and Dvorak. Additionally, there 
is also a jazz orchestra, a wind 
ensemble, choral ensembles and 
an opera studio. 

The students who perform on 
the Peabody stage may very well 
be performing in the great con- 
cert halls around the world, so 
it’s definitely be a good idea to 
see them now — especially with 
a student discount. 

The “Overture to The School for 
Scandal,” written by Samuel Barber 
(1910-1981), began with dissonance 
but turned out to be an adorable 
piece. It highlighted every part of 
the orchestra multiple times, from 
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1857. and style; and 


there were complex sections, filled 
with trills, pizzicato, brassy tones 
and an air of controlled chaos. 

Overall, the piece had a little 
of everything and certainly gave 
the audience an idea of how im- 
pressive the rest of the concert 
would be. After the first piece, 
one could easily see that the or- 
chestra was filled with over a 
hundred virtuosos and highly 
trained musicians. 

Ronaldo Rolim, the second 
performer, was born in Brazil in 
1986 and has been studying mu- 
sic since the age of four. He has 
won over 15 competitions in 

SeE PEABODY, pace B4 


not visibly stand out the way 
Bono did, though at certain mo- 
ments, his guitar-playing sang 
out more loudly and clearly 
than his frontman. 

On the main lick to “City 
of Blinding Lights”, the sound 
of his Gibson cut beautifully 


through the — 


stadium, 
stealing the 
show with 
grace. 


As 


‘a i 
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U2's revolutionary stage allows fans to obtain a 360-degree view from any seat. 


was set to images from the Ira- 
nian election protests held earlier 
this year. Before the final verse, 
Bono helped a Middle Eastern: 
man who was waving an Ameri- 
can flag in the front of the audi 
ence onto the stage, proving tl 
while he pio ‘ahalt 5 at 
without making a politica 


_ downhill into a middle portion 


B4 


with professional quality 


From PEABODY, Pace B3 

both Brazil and the United 
States and is currently pursu- 
ing Bachelor's Degree in 
Piano Performance at Peabody. 
As part of the prize tor winning 
the Harrison L. Winter Piano 
Competition, Rolim performed 
Rachmaninov’s Piano Concerto 
No. 4 in G minor. His technique 
was very impressive and his style 
well-refined. 

While the concerto was not as 


his 


interesting as the first piece, Ro- 
lim gave a fantastic performance 
— technically perfect and still very 
lyrical when it needed to be. The 
orchestra successfully matched 
his style without blocking him 
out; indeed, the sounds that were 
achieved in this piece were some 
of the most beautiful notes in the 
whole concert. 

[he final piece of the night was 
Symphony No. 2 in D major by Jean 
Sibelius, a classical composer and 
the de facto national composer of 
Finland. He wrote Finlandia, which 
is one of the most important nation- 
al songs of Finland. 

His second symphony, meant 
to express Finland’s struggle for 


independence, is marked by notes 
— played beneath the main melo- 
that attempt to surface. 
The three note theme introduced 
at the beginning develops and 
changes throughout the piece, be- 


dies 


coming the beautiful final move- | 


ment that was performed with 
such elegance that it was surpris- 
ing the rain outside didn't stop. 
The symphony, like the other 
pieces on the program, highlight- 
ed different sections of the or- 


chestra: there was a violin solo in | 


the first movement and multiple 
oboe solos throughout; the basses 
began the second movement with 
a pizzicato melody; and the trum- 


pets in the fourth movement reso- | 


nated powerfully within the hall. 


Even as particular sections of | 


the ensemble were singled out, 


the whole orchestra blended ad- | 
mirably. While the tempo of the 

fourth movement was slightly 
too fast and the three note theme | 


seemed a bit rushed, the overall 
symphony was performed at the 
level of a professional orchestra. 
For a group of students that 
began rehearsals in September, 
they put on a wonderful concert. 
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Under the direction of Hajime Teri Murai, the Peabody Orchestra played a dazzling show. 
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By GREG SGAMMATO 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Entourage, HBO's original se- 
ries about an A-list actor and his 
friends living in Hollywood, has 
been getting worse for some time 
now. What used to be the highlight 
of the television week has become 
an exercise in disappointment. 

It wasn’t always like this. For 
a while, Entourage was one of the 
funniest, most enjoyable aspects 
of cable TV. 

For many men, Entourage was 
an answer to their prayers. No 
longer must they sit helplessly 
while their girlfriends and wives 
watched Sex and the City. There 
was now a cable show — complete 
with gratuitous sex and foul lan- 
guage — about the new American 
dream: getting rich and famous. 
The beauty of the show, though, 
was that it was so much more. 

For one thing, the story was 
multi-dimensional. 

On one level, the show cen- 
tered on actor Vincent Chase 
(Adrian Grenier) and his rise to 
| stardom. On another, the series 
examined the friendship of Vince, 
his best friend and manager Eric 
Murphy (Kevin Connolly), his 
brother and fellow actor Johnny 
“Drama” (Kevin Dillon) and his 
driver and lovable loser Turtle 
(Jerry Ferrara). 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part 
of the show came from the relation- 
ship between these four men and 
Ari Gold (Jeremy Piven), Vince’s 
| ruthless but hilarious agent. This 
interaction was even funnier when 


@ | Lloyd (Rex Lee), Aris gay assistant, 


| was thrown into the mix. 

Sound like a winning combina- 
tion? Well, for a while, it definitely 
was. From humble beginnings to 
starring in the highest-grossing 
movie ever, the initial few seasons 
of Entourage were escapist fantasy 
at its best. Men loved the show be- 
cause it was their deepest desire 
fully realized: becoming exorbi- 
tantly rich — and getting laid in 
the process. 

Women, too, enjoyed the show 
— albeit in slightly fewer numbers. 
The focus on friendship and the 
different hijinks in which the gang 
engaged appealed to the female 


demographic much more than the 
stories about landing supermodels. 


At the onset of Season Five, the 
show began toturndownhill. Vince 
was on the outs; his last potential 
hit, Medellin, had bombed at the 
Cannes Film Festival. The season 
proceeded to chronicle misfortune 
after misfortune, shoving the fact 
that Vince was no longer popular 
in the faces of the audience. 

Simultaneously, the show be- 
gan to separate Vince's “entou- 
rage” from his storyline. Drama 
and Turtle were lumped together 
for virtually every episode; any 
funny or absurd subplot exclu- 
sively featured them. Eric started 
to branch out from Vince, creat- 
ing an air of tension that was nei- 
ther believable nor interesting. 

As the season closed, prospects 
were high. Martin Scorsese had 
contacted Vince about a new role 
and the friendship between him 
and Eric was in full swing. Per- 
haps an Oscar nomination awaited 
this young star. As a major theme 
of Season Five had been Vince’s 
desperation to prove himself a 
competent actor, maybe this could 
come to fruition in Season Six. 

_ Ifyou haven’t already guessed, 
it didn’t. While Season Five was 
disappointing, Season Six has 
been downright unacceptable. To 
say that the first episode — which 


aired July 12 after a great deal of 
anticipation — was uneventful 
does not do justice to how stag- 
nant it was. Fans have always 
loved the show because they 
could empathize with it; living 
the life with four friends in Hol- 
lywood is undoubtedly some- 
thing about which most guys 
dream. In episode one, the four 
friends...chilled. No one needs to 
watch television to see that. 

As the season has progressed, 
it has only gotten worse. Vince has 
slowly been fazed out of the show, 
kept around for mere novelty. It’s 
as if the writers of the show only 
chose to have Vince make a Scors- 
ese film so that they could ignore 
him for all of season 6. 

A greater emphasis has been 
placed on Turtle, but this hasn’t 
been beneficial to the show in 
the least bit. Previously, Turtle 
didn’t have a great deal of re- 
sponsibility; now he goes out 
with Jamie-Lynn Sigler and 
goes to college. One has a little 
trouble believing any real char- 
acter development has actually 
taken place. 

As far as Eric is concerned, his 
plot line has experienced a steep 
decrease in quality. The majority of 
his screen time covers his love tri- 
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COURTESY OF HBO 
Even this wisecracking, but charming, group of guys hasn't been able to save Entourage’s recent disappointing season. 


angle with Ashley (Alexis Dziena) 
and Sloan (Emmanuelle Chriqui), 
While this plot device could po- 
tentially be interesting and worth- 
while, the manner in which it is 
executed makes it repetitive and 
boring. After a while, the viewer 
stops caring which girl suspected 
Eric of texting the other. 

Even the show’s saving grace, 
Ari and Lloyd, cannot salvage 
this doomed season. A rift be- 
tween Lloyd and Ari has arisen, 
but unfortunately has turned 
out to be more cumbersome than 
intriguing. While their acting 
is still top notch — a step above 
many other members of this 
show — they have much less ma- 
terial with which to work. 

A new addition to the show, 
agent Andrew Klein (Gary Cole), 
has similarly disappointed. While 
Cole is a phenomenal actor, the 
situations in which his character 
has been put are either ludicrous 
or tiresome. 

So what can be done? If the 
writers are to save this show, 
they need to engage their char- 
acters in real, definite struggle, 
while simultaneously capturing 
the free-spirited, uncertain es- 
sence that made the first few sea- 
sons just so spectacular. 


riffs fail to deliver the raw power “It’s the bassline in your mind / _ Vapours goes over five minutes, 

ARTIST common in Pearl Jam’s music. N 4 \W N\/ [ B R Dale | O N § It’s the sexy way to cry.” Thorburn’s witty, finely-crafted 

Pearl Jam Towards the end of the al- Of course, it wouldn’t be an Is- lyrics paired with the stunning 
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Upon first listen, Pearl Jam’s addressing weighty issues and not quite as jittery as one would ding electronic setto; it’s remi- 

ninth studio album Backspacer flanked by a new sound and expect from Islands, but there’sa backbeat, while * niscent of a 


is a distinct move away from 


the cumulative effective will 


On their third release in many 


good flow nonetheless, all swirl- 


“Devout” tells the tale of a bank 


less-funky MGMT, and Islands 


the days of old, leave longtime | years, Jamie Thompson and Nick ing keyboards, Thorburn’s bright robbery-love story gone terribly are typically a notch above 
bringing in fans feeling un- | Thorburn have reunited as Is- vocals and a breezy, catchy cho- wrong, set to the tune of shim- sounding like anyone else. 

an uncertain, comfortable. | lands to produce a raucous, tight rus. mering keyboards and breathless Overall, from the rollicking 
newfound, Although Back- | album that thankfully reigns There’s not really a “signa- vocals. Piano, joyous harmonies, and 
edgy and punk spacer does pro- | in much of the excesss of 2008's ture” Islands sound, but the Even their foray into the purely awesome storytelling of 
tone. It seems vide a few wor- | Arm’s Way. group has managed to take its much-abused Auto-Tune, “Disarming the Car Bomb” to 
time has dulled thy downloads Born of the ashes of the much- pop core and tease new sounds “Heartbeat,” doesn’t totally flop; the delightfully creepy, feed- 
the band’s fiery _ for this day and | beloved indie threesome The out of it without being too over- it’s intriguing in its spacey soul- back-drenched “Shining,” Va- 
passion and age, those yearn- | Unicorns, Islands’ debut, Return the-top. lessness and the synthesis of real pours is instantly likeable due to 
political rage, ing for another | to the Sea, wasan absolutely stun- Such irrepressible energy is instrumentation and distorted _ its sparkling pop sensibilities. 
bringing forth dose of classic | ning affirmation of the duo’s what makes tracks like the title vocals works well. It also grows upon reflection, 
an optimistic Pearl Jam would | ability to harness a patchwork of _ cut hit the mark, which is one of Where Arm’s Way got too pre- 


new age. 

Wasting 
no time getting down to busi- 
ness, the album opens strong 
with “Gonna See My Friend.” 
This song is a loud and repeti- 
tive ballad about the stress of 
drug withdrawal that quickly 
transitions into “Got Some,” an 
adrenaline pumping display 


be better served 
by the re-mas- 
tered Ten (Legacy Edition). 


sounds into something cohesive 
and evocative. 
As such, Thompson’s absence 


— Brent Dolan 


ARTIST 


Kid Cudi 


on the follow-up was definitely 
felt, resulting in a sprawling ef- 


seems safe to say that Kid Cudi 
is living his dream. 


the most instantly accessible mo- 
ments Islands has put to disc. Full 
of jubilant guitars and a bouncing 
brass section, the song’s climax 
comes as Thorburn proclaims, 


You can almost sense the 
pain in Cudi’s voice as he 


occupied with genre-bending, 
this album finds Islands fall- 
ing back in love with making a 
simple pop tune sound not so 
cut-and-dry. Though no song on 


track “Heart of a Lion” serves 
as a message to the ones still 


unfolding layers of complexity. 
Deceptively upbeat, charming- 
ly corrupt — Islands continues 
to be one to watch in the indie 
world. 


— Melanie Love 


duo MGMT and the electric 
group Rat-a-Tat, is an uplifting 


of the band’s first-rate guitar Even more so with the recent rhymes _ softly, struggling in track that promises to be one 
skills. Indicative of the remain- ALBUM release of his debut album, Man discusses his life but keeping of the top-played tracks on the 
der of the album, the lyrics lack on the Moon: The End of Day. loneliness as a their headsup. —_ album. Note the hypnotic gui- 
the profanity and punch of Man on the Moon The album starts with a mel- child, playing It’s no sur- tar riffs in the song, courtesy of 


Pearl Jam’s past. 

Previously released as a sin- 
gle, “The Fixer” showcases Ed- 
die Vedder's upbeat lyrics. The 
quirky yet catchy song grows 
on you and is one of the high- 
lights of the album. 

From here, the album moves 


featuring a reprieve in inten-— 


LABEL 


Motown 
RELEASED 


Sept. 15, 2009 


I’m sure life has been very 


enjoyable for Kid Cudi these 


low track, “In My Dreams (Cud- 
der Anthem).” 

Kid Cudi sings calming vo- 
cals to ease you into the album. 
The track ends with an abstract 
narrative by fellow rapper 
Common. The stern narrative 
kills the enchanting space vibe 
of the track, unfortunately. Its 
tone makes the album seem 


with his toys all 
by himself in 
his room, car- 
ing about his 
stressed mother 
and coping with 
the death of his 
father. 

While one 
underlying 


Cudi’s 


prise that Kid 
Cudi kept his 
smash single 
“Day N_ Nite” 
on his debut al- 
bum. It’s the sin- 
gle that caught 
| the attention of 
_ Kanye West, re- 
sulting in Cudi 


Rat-a-Tat. 

Overall, the introspective 
Man on the Moon definitely 
makes for a intriguing debut 
album. It’s surey a mature 
step for a rising artist like Kid 
Cudi. 

Subject matter aside, the al- 
bum echoes the astronaut theme 


Meee 


as each track has a unique yet 


_ sity with “Amongst the Waves” | past two years. over-the-top, though the rest of theme of the album is _ signing to West’s G.O.O.D. mu- interesting sound almost as 
and “Unthought Unknown.” | From playing underground _ it really isn’t. — Pree oasis eet of being misunderstood, pave labels oe, came from another planet. For 
“Amongst the Waves” strikes | shows to releasing his mixtape Kid Cudi resumes his intro- Cudi’s moods shift through — con ane Crookers remix of “Day _ better or worse, after listening. 
_ a pop-esque tone, introducing | A Kid Named Cudi to being sup- _ spective journey as he opens up the album and he displays oth- _N Nite” is also featured on the al- to Man on the Moon, it seems to 
"amore contemplative and mel- | ported by the likes of Kanye on “Soundtrack 2 My Life.” Cudi er aspects of his Personality. bum asa faster, techno version of _melike Kid Cudi willbe around 
- low tone carried through the re- West to being featured on 808s showcases his flexibility as he __Cudi speaks to the ladies on theoriginal = ot torawhilel > Ga 

_ mainder of the album. In Un- | and Heartbreaks and the recent changes gears from singing to’ “Enter Galactic,” an interesting _ _Cudi’s next single “Pursuit Cie hi. Bake) 
_thought Unknown,” the guitar | Jay-Z album The Blueprint 3, it rapping. =~ futuristic love ballad, and the of Happiness,” featuring mystic _—Wakil Ahmed 
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. —~lCone collection dazzles al BMA. 


With an abundance of COURTESY OF LAINEY YU 
ance OF vendors to peruse, book lovers and literature aficionados alike mill around at the annual Baltimore Book Festival. 


Grey skies can’t stop Baltimore Book Festival 


By KELSEY MILLER 
For the New s-Letter 


This past weekend, the annual 
Baltimore Book Festival delighted 
local book lovers and graced the 
Mount Vernon area. For those 
braving the rain, the festival of- 
fered a wide variety of events, 
and although the rain forced pa- 
trons to seek shelter underneath 
the tents, the atmosphere was still 
very upbeat. 

New to the festival this year 
was a bike parking zone, which 
expanded the transportation op- 
tions for the nearly 60,000 visitors 
who attended over the weekend. 
To counteract the weather, the 
Festival obviously took measures 
to facilitate new and returning pa- 
tronage. 

At the festival, both spending 
money and having fun seemed 
imperative. The majority of tents 
offered books and other products 
from various publishing compa- 
nies and bookstores, while the re- 

maining tents featured speakers 
and hands-on activities. 

In one venue, the Creative 
Cafe, speakers combined drum 
music and words to create their 
poetic visions. For a particular 
event, poets Kwame Alexander 
and Deanna Nikaido read per- 
sonal and stirring love poems 
from their new books. 

At the CityLit tent, the 510 Read- 
ing Series featured local authors 
reading selections from their re- 
spective novels. This included an 
alumna from the graduate Writ- 
ing Seminars program, Shanthi 
Sekaran, who read a chapter from 
her book The Prayer Room. 

Another Hopkins alumnus, 
Ben Shaberman, was promoting 
his book The Vegan Monologues 


in the Radical Bookfair Pavilion. 
This Pavilion featured some well 
known alternative Baltimore es- 
tablishments, including Red Em- 
ma’s Bookstore Coffeehouse and 
Normal’s Books and Records. 

Additionally, the Pavilion 
boasted a selection of texts rang- 
ing from Howard Zinn’s popu- 
lar A People’s History of the United 
States to local newspapers for so- 
cial justice, such as Indypendent 
Reader. The Pavilion also featured 
speakers like Andrej Grubacic, 
who discussed his experiences 
and research behind the book 
Wobblies & Zapatistas: Conversa- 
tions on Anarchism, Marxism and 
Radical History. 

Appealing to a_ particular 
crowd, the Radical Pavilion was 
the most colorful tent by far. 
The Book Festival, though, had 
something for everyone's tastes: 
Sections of vendors and orga- 
nizations were devoted to any 
number of interests, including 
theater, fantasy and spirituality. 

Not geared exclusively toward 
adults, an entire wing of the fes- 
tival was devoted to kids’ books 
and crafts, such as book-making 
and origami. There was even a 
large white-board with a giant 
crossword puzzle on one side 
and large word magnets on the 
other, a feature with which teen- 
agers had a little too much fun. 

Literature could be found 
around every corner: For example, 
two large canvases beneath the 
Washington Monument listed the 
top 100 books of the 20th century. 

The Mount Vernon location 
was ideal for the festival’s Liter- 
ary Walking Tour, which fea- 
tured the haunts of famous writ- 
ers, and the National Heritage 
Tour, which focused on icons and 


WILL SHEPERDSON/ STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Amiri Baraka captivates the crowd as one of the authors invited to speak at the festival. 


DON’T MISS 


architecture of the area. 

Another wing included a used 
book tent with inexpensive and 
original finds, such as books on 
obscure history, literature and 
art, as well as out-of-print books. 
There was also a “Food for 
Thought” stage featuring food 
writers like Ingrid Hoffmann, 
who offered Latin recipes, and 
Lourdes Castro, author of Simply 
Mexican. 

For those who sought simpler 
fare, vendors offered typical festi- 
val food. For those taking a break 
from books, there was live music 
— mostly ska and funk fusion 
— for much of the afternoon, even 
in light of the rain. The Walters Art 
Museum, directly bordering the 
festival, offered an additional re- 
spite from the rain and a chance to 
see beautiful works of art. 

The most popular speaker on 
Saturday was Ralph Nader, who 
came to the festival to promote 
his new book, Only the Super-Rich 
Can Save Us! Nader described 
his work as neither a vision of a 
utopia or dystopia, but rather as 
a personal fantasy where a group 
of the wealthiest members of so- 
ciety combine their money and 
influence to start a movement of 
the people. 

Politics aside, it was a unique 
experience to listen to aman who 
has been called one of the 100 
most influential people of the 
20th century, especially in a ven- 
ue so intimate that some people 
had to stand beneath their um- 
brellas at the edges of the tent in 
order to hear. 

The sense of community in the 
venue allowed Nader to prove 
his good nature by answering 
call-outs and questions from the 
audience, as well as poking fun 
at the transparent aliases in his 
book, like “Bush Bimbaugh” and 
“Pawn Vanity.” 

For those planning on at- 
tending next year, enjoying the 
festival requires an open mind 
and flexible expectations. Af- 
ter all, only in a celebration of 
creative fiction would you find 
a man dressed in Edgar Allen 
Poe-era attire — complete with 
top hat, umbrella and coattails 
— promoting Nevermore 2009, 
Baltimore’s year of events in 
honor of Poe’s 200th birthday. 

As usual, the only problem 
with the Book Festival was that 
there was simply too much to see 

and do, and it was all over much 
too soon. 


“TUESDAYS wie so G ‘all E” 


BMA, From B3 

were — and Etta Cone was an 
accomplished musician, a fact 
that’s often reflected in the mu- 
sically-themed pieces she chose 
for the collection. Together they 
amassed approximately three 
thousand objects in total, out of 
a compulsion to seek and acquire 
objects of beauty. 

“Now that I stop to reason 
about it, it is silly foolishness, 
this collecting of things,” wrote 
Cone, “but it must have some 
solid foundation — some foun- 
dation deep in the hearts of peo- 
ple... Itis the craving for beauty 
that is such a vital function of 
the human soul.” 

Matisse was the Cone sisters’ 
favorite artist, so it’s natural that 
his works fill the bulk of the dis- 
play space dedicated to the col- 
lection. In addition to the works 
themselves, a section of the 
Cone wing has been modeled 
to look like the interior of the 
sisters’ apartment. The home of 
the Cones was a place in which 
treasured works of art covered 
the walls of every room and the 
drawers were filled with odd 
knick-knacks, collected to please 
the sisters’ taste for beauty. For 
this reason, even if you dislike 
the art of Matisse or his contem- 
poraries, the exhibit is worth a 
look. 

The sisters did not limit them- 
selves to art, and in this room, a 
visitor may examine and admire 
their taste in purses, jewelry, 
fabrics — even antique keys. The 
room provides an interesting 
way to get into the heads of the 
Cone sisters and, for a moment, 
see what it would have been like 
to be an independently wealthy 
art collector in the first half of 
the 20th century. 

How much time one spends 
in the rest of the exhibit depends 
on how much affection one has 
for Matisse. His work is the fo- 
cal point of the collection, and 
much of the other European art 
on display is there for the pur- 
pose of showing who influenced 
him and how they did it. 

Matisse once said “I have 
always tried to hide my own 
efforts and wanted my work 
to have the lightness and joy- 
ousness of a springtime which 
never lets anyone suspect the la- 
bors it has cost.” To achieve this 
end, he spent hours agonizing 
over the canvas. The style that 


Matisse’s exploration of geometric patterns 


came of his efforts is simple but 
grabbing, employing large and 
smooth shapes expertly placed 


in the frame — such an effect 
draws in the viewer and points 


their attention to the work at 


hand. 
Figures in a Matisse painting, 


such as the lady reclining in his 
renowned work, 
are flattened. While shading can 
occasionally show the viewer 
what the object’s true form is, 
it is nevertheless transformed 
by his bold outlines and solid 
colors into an arrangement of 
two-dimensional 
would sometimes use cutouts 
of colored construction paper to 
help him plan these works, and 
during his later years, Matisse 
would find ways of expressing 
himself solely through the use 
of these pieces of colored paper, 
without any paints at all. 


“Blue Nude,” 


shapes. He 


While this does make his 
works easy to appreciate, it also 


strips them of some of the com- 
plexity that can make paintings 


rewarding. Stand by a Pissarro 
landscape, or by a Cezanne, both 


of which are on display along- 


side the Matisse works in the 
Cone wing, and see the clouds: 
The nearly abstracted shapes 
still have rough, natural edges. 
Pieces of white and blue paint, 
often specks no bigger than the 
period at the end of this sen- 
tence, blend with each other to 
produce a chaotic pattern almost 
as startling and unpredictable 
as the real clouds the artist was 
painting. 

In Matisse’s work, though, 
the colors are partitioned into 


COURTESY OF THE BMA 
is featured in BMA's newest collection. 


blocks of slick paint, sometimes 
fenced by sharp lines of graph- 
ite. Within each block, there may 
be variation and nuance, caus- 
ing the colors to change. But the 
blocks are separate from each 
other, and no natural haze oc- 
curs between them. 

Matisse would frequently ar- 
range his studio specifically for 
each painting, drawing only from 
his own vision. His compositions 
are masterpieces of arrangement, 
immediately conveying what he 
envisioned to the person stand- 
ing before the work. 

While they are admittedly 
geometrically beautiful, though, 
the simplicity prevents them 
from achieving the depth that 
many of his contemporaries did. 

His sculptures, however, are 
fascinating for their roughness. 
Bronze is a harder material to 
control than paint or graphite 
on canvas, subject as it is to the 
effects of light, shadow and the 
natural color of the metal. 

His distinctive style is re- 
tained, yet by bringing these 
new elements into play, his 
sculptures are even harder to 
stop admiring. On top of that, 
his brilliant sense for pose and 
arrangement is even stronger 
when working in three dimen- 
sions. 

Regardless of whether one 
likes Matisse — or even mod- 

ern art in general — a trip to see 
the Cone Collection at the BMA 
is time well spent. The interior 
look into the Cone sisters’ lives 
and the magnitude of the collec- 
tion ensure it, and don’t forget: it 
costs nothing to visit. 


Gossip Girl’s new season not quite so juicy 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


“Gossip Girl” goes to college 
— or so she says. In the new sea- 
son of “Gossip Girl,” we find our- 
selves trailing after our favorite 
drama queens (and kings) out- 
side the exclusive gates of Con- 
stance Billard as they navigate 
the collegiate world. 

Whereas Seasons One and 
Two explored drama from a 
high school 
standpoint 
(because who 
doesn’t have 
appletinis be- 
fore dinner 
and a web- 
publicized 
sex life. in 
high school), 
Season Three 
attempts to 
keep the gos- 
sip alive at 
a university 
level. 

The “Gos- 
sip Girl” writ- 
ers must have 
realized how 
complicated 
that would be 
because col- 
lege seems to 
be as much an accessory as Blair 
Waldorf’s scarves. 

The majority of the characters 
attend NYU, except for Nate who 
is enrolled at Columbia, but we 
have yet to see him doing any- 
thing remotely academic (unless, 
of course, you count his new girl- 
friend). 

The fact that the primary 
characters have moved on to 
higher education hasn’t been fo- 
cused on as an actual plot point. 
Perhaps the only thing that has 
changed is the addition of a new 
set, NYU dorm rooms (which, 
I might add, are portrayed as 
the size of a classroom), and the 
elimination of the endearing role 
of Jenny Humphrey. 


Sipping champagne is 


Sure, Jenny still traipses 
around during the “big happy 
family” scenes, but her role has 
essentially disappeared. Did the 
Season Two finale prepare us for 
nothing? When Season Three 
began, viewers may have been 
expecting a continuing sub-plot 
focusing on Jenny as Constance 
Billard’s new Queen Bee. How- 
ever, expectations have not yet 
been met. 

The new season of “Gossip 


just an everyday activity for characters of “Gossip Girl.” 


a bang (or should I say spark?). 

Carter’s role as Serena’s new 
squeeze could potentially thick 
en the plot (especially after the 
end of the third episode), but it 
seems as though he too will soon 
be disappearing from the show. 

If it were not for Carter and 
Georgina’s interactions with 
lead characters, the story line 
would fall flatter than it already 
has. It seems as if the writers 
can no longer sustain an inter- 
esting story 
line without 
adding more 
bored rich 
kids the 
plot. 

That isn’t to 
say that this 
new — season 
hasn't been 
entertaining. 
“Gossip Girl” 
really is one of 
the best mind- 
less shows 
on television 
“90210” 
and “Melrose 
Place” can’t 
hold a match 
to its acting or 


to 


COURTESY OF THECW fashion. 
While no 
one watches 


Girl” hasn't been entirely a let 
down, due to the introduction of 
a few new recurring characters. 
Writers have kept the necessary 
amount of drama (which is out- 
standingly high) alive by adding 
femme fatale Georgina Sparks 
(Michelle Trachtenberg) and rich 
boy Carter Baizin. 

As the crazy, pill-popping 
ex-best friend of Serena turned 
born-again Christian, Georgina 
weasels her way into becoming 
Blair’s NYU roomie (because it’s 
so easy to pull strings in college 
administration). As amusing as 
Georgina is, Trachtenberg has 
not signed on as a series regu- 
lar, which only means one thing: 
Georgina will be going out with 


it for an intellectual challenge 
or its highly developed and in- 
tricate plot, “Gossip Girl” has 
become a bit too blase even for 
a lover of bad television’s stan- 
dards. It hasn't crossed as far 
over into “nighttime soap op- 
era” as “90210,” but it’s not that 
far from it. 

Cases of mistaken identity 
can only span so many episodes 
— and being seduced by your 
enemy is hardly enough to sus- 
tain a story arc (though it did fill 
quite a few episodes during the 
epic cuckholding of Chuck Bass). 
“Gossip Girl” needs to bring 
back those scandalous, dramat- 
ic story lines that got everyone 
gossiping in the first place. 


Quentin and Sam 
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I, Quentin, am KING! And shall be king | |Nonsense! Heed the words of my prophecy- 
hereafter! / , 
} 


elling witch! 


Aristotle’s Poetics 
discovered to be a 
mediocre attempt at farce 


A recent report published 
in “Angry Dramatists Weekly” 
has shed light on a distressing 
problem for all of us that are in- 
volved in the art of practicing 
drama verargert as the Ger- 
mans Call it (this roughly trans- 
lates to angry, upset, delusion- 
al, pickled and full of vibrant 
and diverse flavors derived 
from fresh local ingredients 
— again this is a rough transla- 
tion, I do not appreciate being 
constantly bombarded with e- 
mails and letters criticizing my 
literal translations. 

It is more of an art than a sci- 
ence, translation that happens to 
be. All of that being said, I think 
this is at least pretty accurate if 
indeed not excellently close to 
being accurate. This report has 
uncovered evidence that Aris- 
totle’s infamous and sometimes 
ubiquitous Poetics is in fact a 
farce. 

Paul Enojado, reporting for 
ADW, found only one docu- 
mented production in which a 
certain Alex TG found it to be 
“Pretty trite, really formulaic and 
only whimsical in its use of bad 
puns.” 

As Enojado points out in his 
article this discovering could 
entirely change 
of the course 


ply responded “acid smells like 
cheese.” Brilliant words from a 
brilliant mind — I bet he reads 
Greek you lazy bastards! 

As an extended monologue 
featuring many somewhat dry 
characters, Aristotle’s mediocre 
drama does not carry the weight 
that the aesthetically tyrannical 
incarnation constantly slammed 
in artists faces all over the word 
(for evidence simply look at Pi- 
casso’s self portrait. Aristotle sig- 
nificantly disfigured him — so 
much so that the litigation has 
lasted longer than both of their 
lives. 

Supreme Court Justice Scolia 
could not be reached for com- 
ment so I'll attribute a comment 
to him. “Picasso was Spanish, Ar- 
istotle Greek: need I say more?” 
Also a report in ADW (Angry 
Democrats Weekly) has recently 
found that Scolia does not read 
Greek and is actually an exter- 
nalized figment of Colin Powell’s 
imagination. Fascinating, simply 
fascinating. 

While a revival of Aristotle's 
simply shitty farce is slated to 
open on Broadway, the West 
End, Off Broadway, Off West, 
End East, Broadwest, Westway, 
and the Schubert Theatre — all 

eight —produc- 
tions feature 


of drama, nar- Jeremy Bremer justice Scolia in 
rative, film the lead role. A 


Emeril Lagas- 
sis career as 
well as the way 
in which we watch our printer 
spool our theses after a long 
night of drug abuse. Those of 
you who are not familiar with 
Aristotle's text (only slight idiots; 
you all were probably too busy 
learning to read Greek to actu- 
ally bother to well ... read Greek) 
it establishes the foundation for 
all narrative and storytelling. Its 
influence is continued to be felt 
even in Dan Brown’s recent The 
Lost Symbol (a book one can only 
truly appreciate in the original 
Turkish). 

When we contacted Brown's 
people for comment he sim- 


Kierkegaard'’s Smile 


Got Ideas? f-mail 
carloons@jhunewsletter.com 


to get them published! 


many of many 
skills, just none 
of them useful 
— this recently discovered evi- 
dence and the words of this Alex 
TG seem to have undercut most 
of our fun. 

We can no longer make fun 
of people much more interesting 
and talented than us that make 
good art but that doesn’t fit in- 
side a very strange and arbitrary 
cookie cutter that we like to en- 
force because we can read Greek. 
Today truly is a sad day. 

Tickets for The Poetics: a Farce 
in one very long and somewhat 
fascistic act are available from 
Ticketmaster. Bring the Greek 
speaking kids for free! 
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By Wasabi-chan 
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Challenging Sudoku(s) 


DOW 

1 Megan Fox plays Jenner in ths new movi 

1 __sanewrfound vec epelen 

4 Chnese mans epee as __ sos to bypas mation laws dng he Exc ra 
6 Some democrats do not want federal money to cover tis n the new hah cre bi 


ACROSS 

3 lndustalRevoion workers form ths country ‘enly societies’ and cknes fds 
5 Dean Falk s selected as president of College 

7 Hamp lot on St Pan! and 33rd 

8 Congress ends federal subsides to lenders 

) Many yogurt brand clan to have this qualty 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


Why do pirates wear eye patches? 
lo cover their aye-bal|! 
Har har. 
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Scientists hope to find life on Jupiter’s moon 


By TIFFANY NG 
Science and Technology Editor 

In the discussion about the 
possibility of finding extrate . 
restrial life, Mars usually aoe ; tl 
of the hype. As our closest 1 ipl 
bor, it would seem like 
Red Planet could be 
supporting some sim 
celled organisms, perh 
away under its polar ice caps. But 
many scientists are now search- 
ing for life in a rather unlikely 
place: Jupiter's icy moon, Europa 

Only slightly ; 


st neigh- 
ly that the 
capable of 
ple single- 
aps tucked 


smaller than 
Earth’s moon, Europa is the sec- 
ond-closest to its mother planet 


Fly-bys from past satellite mis- 
sions have revealed images sug- 
gesting that it has a crust con- 
sisting primarily of ice with vast 
oceans of liquid water, | 
than those on Earth, 
neath the surface. 

“Mixing into the ocean of ma- 
terial from the surface ice shell 
above, and from an active sea- 
floor below, may provide sources 
of energy that could support 
life,” said Andrew Cheng, chief 
scientist of the Space Department 
at Hopkins’ Applied Physics Lab- 
oratory (APL). 

To that end, NASA and the 
European Space Agency (ESA) 
are teaming up for the Europa 
System Jupiter Mission, which is 
scheduled to launch in 2020 and 
will focus on the exploration of 
Europa, using NASA‘s Jupiter 
Europa Orbiter, and Ganymede, 
Jupiter’s largest moon, with ESA’s 
Jupiter Ganymede Orbiter. 

Additionally, the Russian Fed- 
eral Space Agency has also ex- 
pressed interest in contributing 
a “Jupiter Europa Lander” to the 
mission, which could potentially 
obtain samples of Europa’s surface 
and drill through to the ocean be- 
low to gather information which 
would then be sent back to Earth. 

Back at Hopkins, APL has been 
heavily involved in past mis- 
sions that explored Europa and 
its neighbors, providing much of 


arger 
lying be- 


the hardware, 
data analysis 
and instrumen- 


tation. "ArH 
was __ involved 
in the many 
robotic space- 
craft missions 
that flew past 
Jupiter, [includ- 
ing] Voyager 1 


and 2, Ulysses, 
Cassini [and] 
New Horizons, 
and an orbiter, 
Galileo,” Chris 
Paranicas said, 
who was a lead 
APL _ scientist 
for the Galileo 
mission and a 
member of 
NASA‘s science 
definition team 
for the Europa 
mission. 

Galileo was 
the first space- 
craft ever to or- 
bit Jupiter, and, 
through fly-bys 
of Europa, it 
provided much 
of what we now 
know, including 
magnetic mea- 
surements indicating the pres- 
ence of a salty ocean. The Galli- 
leo mission ended almost exactly 
six years ago when, on a nearly 
empty fuel supply, it was com- 
manded to crash into Jupiter to 
prevent any future impact with 
and contamination of Europa. 

The Cassini spacecraft was 
able to provide further informa- 
tion on Europa’s atmosphere. 
“On its way to Saturn, Cassini 
flew by Jupiter, and, using an 
imaging technique that APL in- 
vented, our instrument was able 
to image extended gases around 
Jupiter that are created by the 
radiation impacts on Europa’s 
surface,” said Barry Mauk, the 
group supervisor for APL’s Space 
Physics Group. 


Some of these gases include 
oxygen, which is generated not 
from biological processes, as on 
Earth, but from collisions be- 
tween charged particles which 
have been emitted from Jupiter’s 
magnetic environment and the 
moon's icy surface, and which 
break water molecules into oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. But don’t ex- 
pect to be able to take a breath 
of fresh air there, because the 
atmospheric pressure is one tril- 
lionth that of Earth’s. 

Sure, you might be thinking, 
there’s a bit of water, but nothing 
could possibly survive on a moon 
that’s five times the Earth's dis- 
tance from the Sun, which would 
lend to an environment that’s 
quite a bit colder. However, new 


Protein regulates spinal neuron development 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


How various cells come to 
be can seem like quite a chaotic 
process, especially from a human 
standpoint. The human body 
alone contains more than 3 tril- 
lion cells, and almost each and 
every one must make its own 
particular transformation from 
omnipotent stem cell to liver cell, 
skin cell, muscle cell or neuron. 

Yet each and every second, a 
cell somewhere is undergoing this 
process of differentiation. Science, 


of course, is highly interested in 


* 


this process, and neuroscientists 
share no less part in the investiga- 
tion of differentiation than do any 
other type of scientists. ; 
That is why a current finding 
by researchers Ye Yan, Priyanka 
Sabharwal, Meenakshi Rao and 
Shanthini Sockanathan of the 
Hopkins School of Medicine is 
so exciting for neuroscientists 
and others alike. The team has, in 
fact, been able to study and bet- 
ter understand a mechanism by 
which proteins interact with each 
other to manipulate and regulate 
the cell differentiation process. 
The Hopkins team has been 
_ studying two proteins in par- 
ticular: the so-called Prdx1 and 
_ GDE2 proteins. “[We’re explor- 
ing] the roles of proteins that 
control thiol redox reactions in 
the developing nervous system, 


COURTESY OF WWWNEURON-ERANETEU 
Prdx1 may play a role in the differentiation of other cell types. 


to understand how coupling 
these reactions contributes to 
regulating differentiation [with- 
in precursor cell populations],” 
Sockanathan said. 

GDE2 has been known for 
some time to control the proces- 
sion of spinal motor neurons’ dif- 
ferentiation. Without this particu- 
lar protein functioning correctly, 
motor neurons in the spinal cord 
will not develop. GDE2 acts upon 
these cells through extra-cellular 
processes; an imbalance in GDE2 
activity can lead to either no mo- 
tor neuron development (in the 
case of a lack of GDE2 or improp- 
erly working or 
mutated GDE2) 
or too much 
motor neuron 
development, 
which can lead 
to a depletion 
of the progeni- 
tor (non-differ- 
entiated) cell 
population, 
which happens 
in the case 
of overactive 
GDE2. 

Therefore, 
a strict control 
of GDE2 must 
exist in order 
to strike the 
proper balance, 
so that motor 
neurons, as well as other popula- 
tions of neural cells, may develop 
and proliferate appropriately. 

Sockanathan and colleagues 
believe that Prdx1 provides this 
control: It acts as a GDE2 regula- 
tor, keeping active and inactive 
GDE2 at optimal levels to ensure 
proper motor neuron differen- 
tiation. Prdxl seems to work 
through a mechanism that dis- 
rupts a particular bond between 
two parts of GDE2. 

Without this bond, GDE2 is 
free to do its part to initiate spi- 
nal motor neurons’ proliferation; 


Bhs ey, og . 


_ with the bond in place, though, 


GDE2 remains inactive, and no 
motor neurons will form. Remoy- 
al of Prdx1 had much the same 
effects as a lack of properly func- 
tioning GDE2: No motor neurons 
could form. 


On the other hand, when sci- 
entists altered one single part 
of GDE2’s amino acid sequence, 
which disrupted the very same 
intramolecular bond in GDE2 
that Prdx1 helps to break apart, 
GDE2 became independent of 
Prdx1 and therefore perpetually 
active. This of course caused ex- 
cessive motor neuron differen- 
tiation, which depleted the pro- 
genitor pool, disrupting other 
neurons’ formation. 

Sockanathan and colleagues’ 
discovery has opened the door to 
understanding exactly how spi- 
nal motor neurons form, as well 
as the way that other neuronal 
differentiation mechanisms may 
work, as scientists now believe 
that Prdx1 and its related family 
of proteins may all work in simi- 
lar ways to regulate the process of 
neuronal differentiation in a vari- 
ety of cell types. This will remain 
to be seen, as more proteins and 
pathways continue to be studied; 
but GDE2’s dependence on Prdx1 
also hints that other proteins or 
factors may also help to regulate 
Prdx] in turn. 

Indeed, when Prdx]1 activates 
GDE2, Prdx1 itself becomes in- 
active. If Prdx1 stayed in this 
state, neuronal differentiation 
would be halted as all the avail- 
able Prdxl was made unavail- 
able due to inactivation. How- 
ever, it has now been proposed 
that the Trx family of proteins 
acts as a Prdx1 recycling unit. 
Both Trx proteins and the Prdx 
proteins are widely distributed, 
as is the GDE family of proteins, 
which gives Sockanathan and 
others hope that the elucidation 
of this GDE2-Prdx1 pathway will 
help to make sense of other relat- 
ed pathways occurring in a wide 
variety of locations and tissue 
types throughout the body. 

“Since other GDE and Prdx 
proteins are expressed in di- 
verse cell types, it is possible 
that [their interaction] is a gen- 
eral mechanism that might im- 
pact a variety of cells, not only 
in the nervous system but also 
in cells such as the gut, lungs or 
bone,” Sockanathan said. This is 
perhaps the most exciting possi- 
bility of all. 
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Cracks on the icy surface of Europa indicate encased oceans which occasionally break through with tides. 


discoveries suggest that wher- 
ever liquid water exists, there is 
potential for life. 

“This thinking is driven by the 
multiple discoveries at Earth of 
so-called “extremophiles” — liv- 
ing microbes and creatures that 
can live at temperatures that 
nearly span the extremes of tem- 
peratures that can be found at 
Earth,” Mauk said. 

Furthermore, the pull of Jupi- 
ter’s gravitational force on Europa 
creates tides in its submerged 
seas, which in turn generate fric- 
tion and therefore heat. This could 
make the interior of the planet sig- 
nificantly warmer than it would 


otherwise be at the surface. These | | 


tides might also have the ability 
to create cracks in the surface of 
the moon, allowing life-inducing 
chemicals to seep through. 

Combine these factors with 
the possibility of volcanic vents 
on the ocean floor, spitting out 
chemicals and energy, and you 
have a potential recipe for com- 
plex organisms. 

However, getting to Europa 
in the first place will be a monu- 
mental task in itself. “It is deep 
within Jupiter’s gravity well, 
and a spacecraft must either or- 
bit around Europa or land on 
its surface to make the required 

SEE EUROPA, pace B8 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 


Editor-in-Chief 


Although President Barack 
Obama has been pushing for 
health care reforms, which in- 
clude implementing electronic 
patient records for Americans na- 
tionwide, Maryland has already 


| been looking at a similar type of 


database. 

The Chesapeake Regional In- 
formation System for our Patients 
(CRISP) serves as Maryland’s 
statewide health information 
exchange, which enables clini- 
cal information to be networked 
within a common database. This 
$10 million start-up state funded 
endeavor enables hospitals, in- 
surance providers and health care 
professionals to securely share 
information about patients. 

One potential benefit of this 
database is that it will facilitate 
communication between health 
care providers and _ hospitals. 
The easily accessible records 
will eliminate the need for many 
time-wasting processes such as 
the duplication of costly diagnos- 
tic tests. 

Cost and security are two 
overwhelming hurdles that 
this type of database presents, 
though. Finding investors for the 
project is difficult, and patients 
are likely to feel concerned about 
the protection and privacy of 
their health documents. 

Maryland's three largest hos- 
pitals, which include Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, MedStar Health 
and the University of Maryland 


Hopkins Hospital tests 
‘medical e-chart system 


Medical System, as well as Er- 
ickson Retirement Communities, 
are participating on the board of 
CRISP. 

The board is comprised of ad- 
ministrators from these institu- 
tions, and includes Patty Brown, 
the president of Johns Hopkins 
Healthcare, and Stephanie Reel, 
the CIO and Vice Provost for 
Information Technology at Hop- 
kins Medicine. 

According to the CRISP Web 
site, “The goal of health infor- 
mation exchange is to deliver 
the right health information to 
the right place at the right time 
— anywhere in Maryland — pro- 
viding safer, more timely, effi- 
cient, effective, equitable, patient- 
centered care.” 

Although the database is cur- 
rently being used for research 
studies, publishing informa- 
tion about specific physicians is 
strictly prohibited. CRISP offi- 
cials recognize the security con- 
cerns that this sort of database 
may pose. 

According to an article posted 
on the CRISP Web site, econo- 
mists say that CRISP could in- 
crease efficiency and reduce 
costs, two potentials that Obama 
recognized and pushed for when 
supporting a patient database 
similar to CRISP. 

With the national health care 
debate ongoing, Maryland is de- 
veloping its own model of elec- 
tronic health care reform. CRISP 
could serve as an example for 
similar databases, and its efficacy 
can be studied. 
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Obama's health care plan would eliminate paper charts to increase system efficiency. 


New Body Worlds exhibit shocks audiences 


By CELESTE LIPKES 
For the News-Letter 


The creator of the world’s 
most popular and controver- 
sial traveling attraction is at it 
again. Gunther von Hagens, 
whose “Body Worlds” exhibit 
has received more than 28 mil- 
lion visitors, recently opened 
a show in Berlin that features 
dead embryos, corpses of chil- 
dren in various stages of de- 
velopment and a pair of adult 
corpses copulating. 

Von Hagens’ “The Cycle of 
Life,” like all of his attractions, 
displays a technique called plasti- 
nation, in which corpses are pre- 
served and dissected for display. 
But the corpses are more than 


specimens: They’re positioned do- 
ing everyday activities — playing 
the saxophone, reading a book 
and, in this case, having sex. 

“Death and sex are both ta- 
boo topics,” von Hagens said in 
a statement earlier this year. “I’m 
bringing them together.” While 
it is unclear if “The Cycle of 
Life” will ever reach the United 
States, von Hagens says that he 
is already planning a new show 
dedicated solely to corpses hav- 
ing sex. 

Von Hagens has been perfect- 
ing the technique of plastina- 
tion since 1977, and spin-offs of 
the original 1995 “Body Worlds” 
exhibit reflect his team’s prog- 
ress. By replacing the water in 
specimens with silicon rubber 


Rok 
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Last year's Body Worlds exhibit at the Maryland Science Center raised fewer hackles. 


or epoxy resin, scientists are able 
to dissect corpses to showcase 
various organ systems and dis- 
eases. Recent exhibits have dis- 
played not only human corpses, 
but those of animals as well: The 
“Body Worlds & The Mirror of 
Time” exhibit features a giraffe 
that took three years to fully com- 
plete. Now, with five plastination 
laboratories in three countries, 
von Hagens is looking to shock 
and impress in new ways. 

In a recent interview with 


Reuters, von Hagens and his 
wife Angelina’ Whalley dis- 
cussed the possibility of a new 
show dedicated to copulating 
corpses. “It’s not my intention 
to show certain sexual poses. 
My goal is really to show the 
anatomy and the function,” 
Wheeler, the creative director of 
Body Worlds, said. 

This show would raise a num- 
ber of questions about the specif- 
ics of body donation, censorshi 
and human sexuality. Should the 
exhibit, for example, show homo- 
sexuality? If yes, in what context? 

Whalley says that she under- 

stands that this exhibit would 
present her team with a huge re- 
sponsibility. Though they have 
already addressed some dissent- 
ers’ concerns — in the “Cycle 
of Life” exhibit, the copulating 
couple is in a separate room, and 
photographers and children un- 
der 16 are not allowed to enter. It 
is unclear whether these restric- 
tions would carry over to the 
proposed new exhibit. One thing 
is for sure: Whatever von Hagens 
decides to display, there will be 
an audience for it. 
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One proposal includes sending a “cryobot” to drill into and analyze the ocean below. | 
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NASA, APL to jointly launch 
orbiters to explore Europa 


EUROPA, From B7 
measurements,” Cheng said. 
“There is a harsh radiation envi- 
ronment at Europa, which tends 
to degrade spacecraft electronics 
and instruments.” 

Another crucial aspect of the 
mission is that if a probe will be 
searching for life on the moon, 
coming up with false positives 
or bringing non-native particles 
to Europa that could potentially 
induce life must be avoided at all 
costs. “Europa is a high priority 
for planetary protection, mean- 
ing that we would not like to 
contaminate the surface in any 
way with terrestrial organics,” 
Paranicas said. “Therefore a fu- 
ture Europa orbiter will have to 
be sterilized before launch.” 

Additionally, with NASA slated 
to fund the bulk of the Europa Sys- 
tem Jupiter Mission as well as a 
deep-space exploration in free-fall, 
it’s likely that a 2020 launch date is 
on the highly optimistic side. 

“Tt costs a very large amount 


of money just to get the spacecraft 
to the vicinity of Jupiter, with our 
limited and expensive rocket ca- 
pabilities,” Mauk said. 

Nevertheless, NASA  an- 
nounced back in February that 
a Europa mission would take 
top priority for its Outer Planet 
Flagship Mission, beating out a 
competing proposal for explo- 
ration of one of Saturn’s moons, 
Titan. 

APL will be partnering with 
NASA‘s Jet Propulsion Labora- 


By LILY NEWMAN 


Managing Editor 


On Sept. 24, two members of 
the Hopkins commu nity were 
among 115 researchers awarded 
grants through the “high-risk 
research and innovation’ pro- 
grams of the National Institutes 
of Health (NIH). Winners were 
selected for one of three innova- 
tive research award programs: 
the NIH Director’s Transforma- 
tive ROI (T-RO1) Awards, the Pio- 
neer Awards or the New Innova- 
tor Awards. Through these three 
programs, the NIH is awarding 


| $348 million. 


Sanjay Jain, one of the two 
Hopkins awardees, is an assistant 


| professor of pediatrics and the 


tory for this upcoming project to | 


help define the specific scientific 
objectives that the Europa mis- 
sion should accomplish. “APL 
will be responsible for a portion 


of the spacecraft hardware, its in- | 


strument payload and its opera- 
tions,” Cheng said. 

Although the Europa orbiter 
would not reach its destination 
until 2026 if launched on sched- 
ule, for now, this moon is our 
most promising lead in the search 
for life beyond Earth. 


director of the Center for Infec- 
tion and Inflammation Imaging 
at JHMI. He was one of 55 win- 
ners of the Innovator Awards, 
and was granted $1.5 million. 

Jain’s research aims to use cur- 
rent imaging technologies, such 
as positron emission tomography 
(PET scans), to locate Mycobacte- 
rium tuberculosis bacteria in a liv- 
ing host (an infected animal or 
human) and monitor their tuber- 
culosis (TB) treatment. 

“The Innovator Award is 
based on [whether] you're doing 
something unique and novel,” 
Jain said. “Some people would 
think we're crazy, but we're not 
really crazy. The NIH doesn’t 
think we're crazy!” 

Jain’s research is ground- 
breaking because it approaches 
TB inquiry and treatment using a 
strategy that is different and more 
efficient than current methods. 

“In all of the classic studies 
that have been done, you infect 
animals with TB. You then treat 
them with a set of antibiotics or . 
.. whatever,” Jain said. “You treat 
them and some will get a good 
regimen and some will get a bad 
regimen. The end-point is killing 
the animals . . . taking out their 


ott 


One gene variation allows Hepatitis ( recovery 


By ANN WANG 


Science and Technology Editor 


A research team led by doc- 
tors from the Viral Hepatitis 
Group of Hopkins Hospital’s 
Division of Infectious Diseases 
has discovered that a genetic 
difference in a single nucleotide 
may be the reason some people 
spontaneously recover from 
hepatitis C. The researchers 
analyzed genetic data collected 
during six previous studies of 
hepatitis C patients and found 
that those who had two cytosine 
nucleotides were three times 
more likely to recover without 
treatment than those with cyto- 
sine-thymine nucleotides or two 
thymines. Their findings might 
also explain why different eth- 
nic groups have different rates 
of spontaneously clearing the 
disease. 

Hepatitis C is caused by the 
blood-borne hepatitis C virus. 
Most infected people initially 
show few, if any, symptoms, and 
are unaware that they are infect- 
ed until the disease becomes a 
chronic infection. Chronic hepa- 
titis C in the most serious cases 
leads to liver failure, cirrhosis 
or cancer. There is no vaccine, 
but about 30 percent of patients 
spontaneously clear the virus, 

recovering completely with no 
treatment. 

The single nucleotide poly- 

morphism — that is, a genetic 
variation consisting of a single 
nucleotide difference between 
two homologous chromosomes, 
one from each parent — is found 
about three kilobases upstream of 
a gene that codes for a member of 
the interferon group of proteins. 
Interferons are produced by our 
immune cells in response to viral 
infection. They help activate other 
members of the immune system 
which attack the virus or prevent 
its spread. 

Some people’s DNA happens 
to contain two cytosine nucleo- 
tides (C/C), with one in each 
chromosome at the same spot 
of the pair, while others contain 
a cytosine and thymine (C/T) or 
two thymines (T/T). This sug- 
gests that the protection by this 
allele is a recessive trait. 

Although the SNP site is not 
actually located within the in- 


se 


terferon gene, it is believed to 
affect the immune response to 
hepatitis C infection. A previ- 
ous study conducted at Duke 
University showed that people 
with the C/C genotype, or cy- 
tosine nucleotides at both sites, 
responded much better to drug 
treatments for hepatitis C than 
those without it. This study 
sought to examine how that 
genotype affected hepatitis C 
patients in nature. 

“We are trying to determine 
better ways to treat and pre- 
vent hepatitis C infection,” Da- 
vid Thomas, who led the study 
along with Chloe Thio, said. “We 
would like to understand why 
this genetic difference was de- 
tected. It might point the way to 
new treatments, better ways to 
select patients for treatment and 
may be even ways to prevent 
hepatitis C.” 

The research team found 
that about 53% of patients with 
the C/C spontaneously cleared 
hepatitis C. This figure is sig- 
nificantly higher than the 30% 
of the general population ex- 
pected to clear the disease. In 
fact, 28% of patients with the 
C/T or T/T genotype recovered 
without treatment—close to the 
expected percentage. Of the to- 
tal 388 patients who cleared the 
virus, 264 had the C/C varia- 
tion. The study calculated that 
people with the C allele were 


Hepatitis C lacks any cure, making any gene 
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tic tendency for clearing the virus crucial. 


three times more likely to clear 
the infection. 

The study also found signifi- 
cant differences between the fre- 
quency by which the C allele was 
found in different ethnic groups, 
which might help explain the 
different rates of spontaneously 
clearing hepatitis C in those 
groups. 

Although the general pat- 
terns remained the same, the C 
allele is found much more fre- 
quently in people of European 
ancestry than in people of Af- 
rican ancestry. These findings 
are consistent with the rates of 
hepatitis C clearance in both 
groups; 36.4% of infections clear 
spontaneously in patients with 
non-A frican ancestry, compared 
to 9.3% in patients with African 
ancestry. 

“We think this finding might 
explain why African-Americans 
tend to get chronic infection 
more than Caucasians,” Thom- 
as said. “We are doing another 
study to figure that out.” 

Worldwide, the C allele is al- 
most prevalent in east Asia, in- 
termediate in Europe, and in the 
minority in Africa. Although 
scientists have yet to understand 
exactly how this allele protects 
us, their findings have opened 


up the possibility for different | 


treatments and even vaccines for 
hepatitis C based on genetic in- 
formation. 
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lungs and growing their cells on 
a flat medium. This technology 
is very robust but very cumber- 
some and about 125 years old.” 

In Jain’s work, mice are in- 
fected with a “designer,” man- 
made, strain of TB. The strain is 
manufactured to interact with 
an injectable radioisotope so that 
TB-infected tissue lights up in an 
imaging scan. 

“We use a special [breed] of 
mouse. Nobody else is really us- 
ing these mice. Mice are very dif- 
ferent from humans and the le- 
sions that standard mice form are 
very different, but in this type of 
mouse the TB is more similar,” 
Jain said. 

“We wanted to know what the 
bug was doing and then what 
the host was doing. What is [the 
host] doing to fight the TB infec- 
tion and what is the bug doing to 
establish the infection? We are 
trying to do something which 
measures both. Using radioiso- 
tope tracers, we can measure it in 
three dimensions.” 

Because it is noninvasive and 
data can be collected in real- 
time, this research has the po- 
tential to accelerate the study 
of TB enormously. Jain and his 
team hope that new treatments 
can be developed through infor- 
mation collected from imaging 
scans of animals more geneti- 
cally similar to humans. In the 
past, these animals would have 
been prohibitively expensive to 
use in trials. 

“We want to make additional 
designer strains which don't just 
tell us where the bacteria are but 
what they're doing. TB can go 
to sleep, it’s called dormancy, so 
what we can do is we can attach 


a tracer and . .. we can have the 
bacteria light up when there's 
low oxygen [in the area| or when 
the immune system is fighting, 
[the TBI,” Jain explained. “This 
imaging technology can give you 
an answer faster and using fewer 
animals.” 

Jain’s research is exciting be- 
cause it has the potential to be im- 
plemented in humans fairly soon. 
Radioisotope tagging is a tech- 
nology that is already utilized in 
human oncology testing. Like- 
wise, PET, CT (computed tomog- 
raphy) and SPECT (single photon 
emission computed tomography) 
scans are technologies that are 
already in place throughout the 
world. Jain’s biggest hurdle will 
be finding a way to get naturally- 
occurring strains of TB to interact 
with the radioisotopes in the way 
that the “designer” strains do. 

“It’s a very translatable tech- 
nology because it’s already being 
used in humans,” Jain said. 

For Jain, the road to this re- 
search has been long. Born in 
Canada, Jain moved to India 
with his family at a young age 
and grew up there. 

“Everyone in my family is a 
physician,” Jain said. “I wanted 
to be a physician because I was 
taught that it was a noble profes- 
sion and very well respected . . . 
In India you don’t go to college, 
you just go to medical school, so 
I finished medical school when I 
was 22 and I had to decide on a 
subspecialty . . . [I thought that] 

if there’s one thing I can actually 
help with, that can save the most 
children or individuals, it’s infec- 
tious disease and | was interested 
in tuberculosis because I saw so 
much of it in India.” 
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After his residencies, Jain came 
to Hopkins to do a fellowship in 
pediatric infectious disease. Dur- 
ing his fellowship, Jain did lab 
training for the first time. 

“When I came [to Hopkins], I 
was a clinician completely. I had 
never done basic research. I had 
a great lab here and I learned a 
lot. Fellowship is the only point 
when you have protected time to 
pursue your interests.” 

After being exposed to labora- 
tory research, Jain began to think 
about how he could use it to make 
strides in TB care. In 2007, he re- 
ceived a major grant from the Bill 
and Melinda Gates Foundation 
and was able to start his work. 

“That funding was coming to 
an end, [though], at the end of this 
year. They gave us an extension 
for a few months, but I had no oth- 
er funds really .. . [The NIH] grant 
came at exactly the time I needed 
it... | was overjoyed not just be- 
cause of the honor but because 
otherwise I wouldn't have been 
able to continue this research.” 

Jain is optimistic, not only 
about the future of his own re- 
search, but about the future of re- 
search in general. 

“I think persistence is really 
important,” he said of young sci- 
entists. “If I had given up one year 
ago because I was going to run 
out of money, this research would 

have come to an end and I think 
that would have been really sad.” 

“Mentorship is important [too],” 
Jain added. “Being in an environ- 
ment that’s supportive is pretty 
important. Do what you want to 
do, what you're passionate about. 
I’m very passionate about TB and I 
think I’m lucky to be in a good en- 
vironment for this research.” 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


oeory 


In American society, attending 
college and drinking beer have 
become coterminous. This is true 
even at academic bastions such 
as Hopkins, where one fraternity 
estimates that it purchases ap- 


| proximately 130,000 fluid ounces 


of alcohol each year. While most 
people who drink at parties do 
so in order to temporarily escape 
from Hopkins academics, those 
same partiers should be aware of 
the science involved in the bot- 
tling and storage of the brew they 
are imbibing, 

While we always hear of parties 
‘running out of alcohol, inevitably 
people will leave unopened beers 
lying around at room temperature 
or higher. Also, it is not uncom- 
mon to see people drink unfin- 
ished beers that have been left out 
for extended periods of time. Party 
hosts may also run out of room in 
their home refrigerators to store 
beer. What people seldom realize 
is that there is important health 
and safety science, not to mention 
flavor science, involved with leav- 
ing beer lying around. 

Alcohol, like most other 
food and drinks, can go bad. In 
beer terminology this is called 
skunked beer, the colloquial 
term for a drink in which both 
the taste and aroma have become 
less than fresh and unpleasantly 


sour. There is a 


Ask a Scientist: Why does beer go skunky’?- 


COURTESY OF ‘WWWZTHEBEERFACTORY.COM.AU 


Bottles made from dark-colored glass prevent light from generating bitter alpha acids. 


skunk’s spray—hence the moni- 
ker ‘skunky’ beer. 

This is one of the primary rea- 
sons why most beers are bottled 
in dark colored bottles, with dark 
brown being one of the most 
common colors. According to an 
interview with Dr. Forbes on Sci- 
enceBlog.com, at least one major 
brewery adds a chemically modi- 
fied hop to their beer which pre- 
vents free radicals from forming 
as quickly. Serle 

Bottlers also use certain tricks 
use to avoid having to take this 
step. Corona, which is brewed 
into clear bottles, is often pack- 
aged in closed boxes, 


na‘s marketing team encourages — 
consumers to add a slice of lime 1 
3 me com- a 


to their beer, mo likel 
bat stale odors. 


ture. 
“It is unlikely that beer would 
actually spoil to a point to be 
toxic,” Diegelmann said. “That — 
being said, it is possible for beer 
to taste horrible and possibly — 
even make someone throw up. 
Unfermented beer is the idea en- 
vironment for any microorgan- _ 
ism f0 grows 3 - 
_ Diegelmann noted that d 
ing the fermentation process, af- _ 
ter the yeast die, the beeris ready _ 
for storage, and is often s 
for months of years. “Long 
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Fill er up: 


By ALEENA LAK 
For the News-Letter HANPA quickly, uses Pd 
. carbon dioxide 
A few miles from the as its source | 


coast of 
at may be the 
rt Was — both 
and in terms of 


San Diego is a lab th 
greenest there ey e 
environmentally 
color. 

Sapphire Energy 


UAE works to 
create biofuels m 


ade out of al- 
gae, and asa result, has a 70,000 


square toot lab with thousands 
of algae strains ranging from the 
electric lime to dark forest pine 

Tim Zenk, the vice president 
of corporate affairs, along with 
the rest of the team at Sapphire 
Energy, believes th 
in the near future, there will be 
a cost-effective method to trans- 
form algae, the most basic of 
plants, into crude oil. 

‘Three years ago, a group of 
scientists wandered into a cof- 
fee shop in San Francisco, and 
perhaps over a few lattes, they 
discussed climate change, the oil 
price spikes and how biological 
organisms could be transformed 
into fuel. As the coffee kicked in, 
they arrived at the idea of algae. 

Algae have been a topic of 
study for many years. “In the 50s 
and 60s, algae grown in space- 
craft were considered as a pos- 
sible food for our astronauts, but 
the processes did not work out,” 
Charlie O’Melia of the Hopkins 
Environmental Engineering De- 
partment said. 

As for algae’s industrial uses, 
San Diego's Stephen Mayfield, 
one of the founders of Sapphire 
Energy, has done intensive study 
and written a number of Papers 
on the topic. From his papers, 
those three coffee-drinking sci- 
entists confirmed that algae had 
potential as a use for biofuel and 
opened Sapphire Energy in San 
Diego. 

Algae has several key char- 
acteristics that make it close to 
ideal for use as biofuel. It grows 


at sometime 


for energy and 
produces lipids, 
Which are the 
component that 
is transformed 
into biofuel. 
Further- 
more, algae use 
photosynthesis 
to convert car- 
bon dioxide and 
sunlight to oxy- 
gen, and as a 
result, can work 
to reduce the 
amount of car- 
bon dioxide let 
off in fossil fuel 
combustion. 
When the algal 
fuel is created, 
it doesn’t reduce 
the amount of 
carbon dioxide 


a 
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Greener energy Irom algae biofuel 


ey hl 


in our atmo- 
sphere, but it is 
more environ- 
mentally friendly than the burn- 
ing of gasoline. If the fuel itself is 
spilled, it is biodegradable, and 
thus, relatively harmless in com- 
parison to the spilling of crude 
oil. 

However, there are some 
kinks in the algae fuel synthe- 
Sis process that first need to be 
worked out. “As an algal culture 
becomes more concentrated, the 
amount of light available per 
cell for additional growth is re- 
duced,” O’Melia said. “It can be 
expensive to remove most algal 
species from suspension.” 

Researchers have tried to use 
other organic materials, such 
as corn ethanol, as a source of 
energy, but have found that the 
lands needed to harvest enough 
corn would decrease the supply 
of corn and land area needed for 
other crops, and result in a po- 


as 


| 
| 
| 


COURTESY OF ALGAE-UCSD.EDU 


The algae in algae farms begin their growth in large tanks called Sun Tubes. 


One 40,000 gallon plot out of 41 total at the San Diego Center for Algae Biotechnology’s algae farm. 


tential food crisis. Algae are not 
a major food source and can be 
harvested on land and in water. 
Congress, especially un- 
der President Obama, has been 
pressing for “greener” energy 
sources; thus, Zenk and Mayfield 
feel that the time is particularly 
ripe for the introduction of algal 
fuel. However, corn ethanol has 
the backing of 
senators from the 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALGAE.UCSD.EDU 


will really advance. 
The science itself has proven 
to be a meticulous, yet rewarding | 
process. Labs across the country 
are involved, including the one 
here at Hopkins. They work in 
conjunction with the San Diego 
Center for Algae Biotechnology 
(SD-CAB). 
A nearby lab at the University 
of California, 
San Diego 


corn states — as 
algae are ubiqui- 
tous and have no 
particular home 
state, there is no 
senator to lobby 
for their use. 

As with any 
ambitious re 
search project, 
funds and politi- 
cal backing is needed. Sapphire 
Energy has received $100 mil- 
lion from Bill Gates and $600 
million from the Exxon Mobil 
Corporation, which has made it 
clear that it will continue to con- 
tribute to the algal fuel project. 
Zenk finds this both promising 
and indicative of the potential 
partnership between biofuel 
companies and crude oil refin- 
eries, which means that there 
would be no need for an entirely 
new energy infrastructure. 

The Senate Environment and 
Public Works Committee has no- 
ticed the algae momentum, and 
although it has not formally rec- 
ognized it in its impending Cli- 
mate Bill, it has mentioned Sap- 
phire Energy in a few hearings. 
Zenk told the New York Times that 
once there is a more favorable 
policy environment, the science 


biofuel. 


Algae has several 
key characteristics 
that make it close to 
ideal for use as 


holds a library 
of the 2,451 
algae strains | 
that have 
been cultured. 
Roughly 8,000 
new _ strains 
are studied 
every day and | 
many have | 
been found 
that produce large amounts of 
oil, according to UCSD’s Dean of 
Biological Sciences Steve Kay. 

Currently, algal fuel is esti- 
mated to be $10 a gallon. May- 
field, along with the rest of the | 
SD-CAB, believes that algae can 
become at least three times more 
efficient. Algae-growing plants 
can also be placed next to manu- 
facturing plants with particularly 
high carbon dioxide emissions so 
that those companies do not have 
to pay the fees that may come 
from a Congress cap-and-trade 
bill in which businesses are only 
allowed a certain amount of car- 
bon emissions. 

In this way, algal fuel could 
not only become more widely- 
known, but can also earn the 
funding and potential political 
backing it needs to truly make it 


| too 


| localories 


the next major energy source. 
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¢ fighting the freshman Io: 


know what youre munching 


By KATHERINE TAN 


Kor the News-Letter 


You are now Officially a col- 
lege student. You have more con- 
trol over your life, more respon- 
sibility, more spending capability 
and possibly more inches in your 
waistline. 

So, what exactly is the “fresh- 
man 15”? According to common 
beliefs, many freshmen tend to 
put on weight — as much as 15 
pounds — throughout their first 
year of college. Free food, eat-all- 
you-care convenience, bad food 
choices, excessive drinking and 
the unlimited meal plan option: 
they could all lead to potential 
weight gain. Combined with snack 
cravings during 
an all-nighter and 
much time 
in front of your 
laptop, you are at 
high risk for tip- 
ping the scales. 

The truth is 
that weight gain 
is all about calo- 
rie intake  bal- 
ance. An average 
18-year-old male 
needs —approxi- 
mately 2400 ki- 
(kcal, 
or Calories with 
a capital “C’” 
on the nutrition 
facts), and an av- 
erage 18-year-old 
female, 2000 kcal. 
You obtain these calories simply 
by eating (intake). These calories 
are then used as energy for daily 
activities (output), such as walk- 
ing, running and even sitting by 
your desk. If your intake exceeds 
your output, you gain weight; 
likewise, if your output exceeds 
your intake, you lose weight. 

Now that you know how many 


| calories you need to survive, we 


shall look at the calorific content 
of common food choices. A slice of 
pizza contains approximately 300 
calories (1/8 the requirement of an 
average male freshman). Hence, 
six slices of pizza contain around 
1800 kcal. Translating the figures 
into words, eating two slices of 
pizza every meal, three meals a 
day, will not make you heavier. 

A serving size (two ounces) 
of french fries provides 225 kcal. 
Adding that to your pizza meal, 
you consume 525 kcal. Then, 
your daily cup of soda provides 
170 kcal, bringing your meal to a 
whopping 695 kcal. When you top 
off your meal with that sinful slice 
of brownie, you add another 240 
kcal, which gives you 935 kcal in 
total. Sometime throughout the 


o a __ & 
WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Calories in liquid form are the easiest way to pack on weight. 


day, you may reach for the occa- 
sional bag of chips, which contain 
nothing but another 160 kcal. 

Your calorie count for the day 
is officially 2965; approximately 
1000 more than you need. Now, 
your body converts every excess 
3500 keal into 1 pound of body 
weight. Thus, within a week, you 
have successfully packed an ex- 
tra pound on your body. 

Most freshmen put on weight: 
eating more calories than needed. 
However, “drinkable calories” 
are far more dangerous than their 
“chewable” companions. 

This is bad news especially 
if you are a heavy drinker. Your 
regular beer costs you around 150 
kcal a drink. Take three drinks a 


night out, and you have input 450 
extra kilocalories. Most people 
snack while drinking. Adding 
the calories from the bags of chips 
and chocolate chip cookies, you 
may find it hard to consume less 
than 600 kcal each night out. 

You may be too lazy to walk 
down to FFC at 7 a.m. for break- 
fast — but did you know that 
skipping breakfast could actu- 
ally add pounds to your body? A 
study from the Harvard Medical 
School and the Harvard School 
of Public Health shows that teen- 
agers who skip breakfast have a 
higher average weight-gain than 
those who do not. Fueling your 
body early in the morning gets 
you out of the starvation mode 
and increases your metabolism 
rate, so you may actually burn 
more calories simply by eating 
the morning meal. 

The freshman 15 is not inevi- 
table: it is optional. Remember, 
freshmen, that it is all about 
balance. You don’t want to go 
home during Thanksgiving, 
and realize you can’t fit into 
your favorite pair of jeans any- 
more, do you? 


Searching for the 
beginnings of 
artificial life 


You've probably seen the 
screensavers — a rainbow field 
of colored lines dancing across 
a black background that just 
might be a greeting from anoth- 
er planet. Probably among the 
best-known efforts in the search 
for extraterrestrial intelligence, 
SETI@Home uses a vast array 
of internet-connected personal 


computers to scan the skies for 
life. SETI@Home was launched 
by the University of California, 
Berkley in the late 1990s and is 
still ongoing. 


Tens of thousands of idling 


and see if they can spot behaviors 
and interactions characteristic of 
living organisms. 

Computer programs like Tier- 
ra, designed by an ecologist, have 
already demonstrated simple 
analogues of mutation and evolu- 
tion. Many other models seek to 
mimic the processes and interac- 
tions of living organisms. 

Detractors maintain that com- 
puter models cannot reproduce 
the enormously complex behav- 
iors of life, and similar projects 
have failed in the past. However, 
EvoGrid defenders believe mod- 
ern advanced computing systems 
combined with a network of PCs 
can produce results. 

The researchers _ behind 
EvoGrid are planning to use two 
open-software programs in their 
search. One is called Boinc, the 
program currently being used by 
SETI@Home. The other program, 


home and office computers are 
transformed into a supercomput- 
er that sifts through the vast ar- 
rays of data collected from outer 
space. The program looks for faint 
electromagnetic signals, narrow- 
bandwidth radio signals specifi- 
cally, that could be the product of 
intelligent civilizations. 
Now, researchers from Sili- 
con Valley, Calif, are planning 
to look for little green men some- 
where closer to home. Computer 
scientist Bruce Damer, who came 
up with the project, wants to 
adapt SETI@Home’s software to 
search for intelligent artificial life 
developing in complex computer 
i tions. 
one project, called EvoGrid, 
seeks to model how life first 
developed on earth. EvoGrid’s 
main goal is to analyze patterns 


in these artificial life simulators, 


Gromacs, will replicate molecu- 
lar mechanisms. They plan to 
recreate a computer model coun- 
terpart to the primordial ocean 
found on Earth some four billion 
years ago. We'll see what emerg- 
es from the waves. 


Scientists succeed 
in creating 
super-heavy 
element 


After running a single experi- 
ment for over a week, scientists 
have finally achieved the creation 
of element 114, bringing the grand 
total amount of the elements ever 
made to a whopping five atoms. 


Science News Briefs 


The first three atoms of ele- 
ment 114 were formed back in 
1998 at the Joint Institute for Nu- 
clear Research in Dubna, Russia, 
and the latest two were created at 
the Lawrence Berkeley National 
Laboratory. 

To create the element, physi- 
cists used high-energy par- 
ticle colliders to shoot highly 
charged beams of calcium ions 
at plutonium, with 94 protons 
and 148 neutrons in the nucle- 
us. 

Uranium, which has 92 pro- 
tons in its nucleus, is the heavi- 
est element found in significant 
quantities in nature, and can be 
used to synthesize plutonium. 
Element 114, also known as un- 
unquadium, has 114 protons in 
its nucleus. 

Normally, synthetically-made 
elements with such great atomic 
masses are extremely unstable, 
but there are certain combina- 
tions of the number of protons 
and neutrons that allow super- 
heavy elements to exist ona scale 
of seconds instead of millisec- 
onds. 

In other words, certain iso- 
topes of element 114, which have 
varying numbers of neutrons 
but the same number of protons, 
may be more stable than others. 
Scientists hypothesize that us- 


ing more neutron-rich elements 


in the collisions will allow them 
create elements with even greater 
longevity. 

This recent finding has impor- 
tant implications for the Russian 
discovery made a over decade 
ago, since the results they had re- 
ported were difficult to replicate 
and contained some incorrect ob- 
servations. 


DIY 
Space 
- Photos 


A group of MIT 
students whose 
mission is to share 
the artistic side of 
science recently 
took their explo- 
rations to outer 
space — almost. 

The team of 
three students 
launched a cam- 
era attached to a 
weather balloon 
into the strato- 
sphere, captur- 
ing photographs 
of the earth from 
a height of over 
93,000 feet. The 
cost of the entire 
project, includ- 
ing all the equip- 
ment? A grand 
total of $150. 

The aptly-named (or not) Proj- 
ect Icarus involved a weather 
balloon filled with helium, a 
Styrofoam beer cooler and hand 
warmers to protect the digital 
camera and a cell phone with 
GPS tracking. 

Although high-altitude pho- 
tography has been around for a 
long time, Project Icarus is no- 
table for accomplishing the feat 
with such a low budget. A similar 
project recently undertaken by a 
school in Spain spent over $1000 
to do the same thing. — 

Because prevailing  strato- 
spheric winds blow eastward, 


they chose a spot near Albany, 
N.Y. to launch the balloon, wait- 
ed for it to pop due to pressure 
changes, tracked its location 
with the GPS tracking in the cell 
phone and recovered their pic- 
tures. 

The balloon reached a height 
of 93,000 feet, or about 17.5 miles, 
and was found 20 miles from the 
launch site. Although the balloon 
didn’t technically reach outer 
space, it got impressively close. 
Ninety percent of the Earth’s 
atmosphere is located below 
52,5000 feet from sea level. 

The pictures themselves are 
fantastic and well worth a look, 


COURTESY OF WWWSCIENCEBLOGS.COM 
A photograph captured as the popped weather balloon carried the camera back to Earth’s surface. 


showing the earth’s curvature, 
the fuzzy blue membrane of the 
lower atmosphere and beyond 
that the blackness of outer space. 

The entire apparatus weighed 
less than four pounds, making 
it legal to launch under FAA 
regulations. The group’s Web 
site is http://www.space.1337arts. 
com, and although they caution 
against a spate of do-it-yourself- 
ers launching their own such 
projects, they do also promise to 
put up an illustrated step-by-step 
guide soon. 


— Briefs by Tiffany Ng and Ann 
Wang 
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ATHLETES OF THE WEEK 


Field hockey wins pair 
versus conlerence foes 


heroine of the Swarthmore game, 
found Motylinski on the left post, 
and she one-timed the ball past 
Dickinson goalie Amanda West. 


LAURA PAULSEN, MIRA PATEL AND CECILIA FURLONG 
WOMEN'S CROSS COUNTRY 


(ross country trio shines as Jays take #1 spot 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


ninth-ranked Hopkins 


fourth in the nation last week, 
and may possibly be ranked 


first in the nation tomorrow. It’s | 


amazing!” 
Senior Mira Patel has been the 
second runner for the team this 


Saturday. “It was a truly amaz- 
ing feeling to know that we had 
just taken down the number one 
team in the nation,” she said. “] 
couldn't have been more proud 
of all the girls.” 

“Mira is such a dedicated 
runner, who gives the team ab- 


The 
field hockey team improved to 7-1 
overall and 3-0 in the Centennial 
Conference this week, with wins 
over Swarthmore and Dickinson. 
Swarthmore slipped to 4-4 over- 


| fell to 2-6 overall and 0-2 in the 


conference. 
After a little trek up to Dela- 
ware County, Pa., the Blue Jays 


| defense was solid right out of 


the gate, Swarthmore from scor- 
ing. At the half, both teams had 
yet to score, 


Not to be outdone, Bland scored 
another of her own just six min- 
utes later, giving the Jays a 2-0 
lead. Junior midfielder Ariana 
Branchini fired a hard shot to set 


*, year in each race. Patel isa Chem- | all (1-1 in the Centennial Confer- up the eae pre pica ae the 

t ¢ Nae J . y Fe y 

4 BE major and couldn’t have been | ence), and with their fifth straight shot ee ‘et osx (is 2 Fe . 
x happier with her team’s race on | loss, the Red Devils of Dickinson past West. At 26:54, the Jays’ took 


on a three-goal lead, with fresh- 
man forward Meghan Kellett 
scoring her second of the season. 
Junior forward Lindsay McKen- 
na fired a perfect pass to Kellett, 
who was wide open in front of the 
Red Devils cage. The rout didn’t 

end there, 


solutely everything she has on | despite the re however, ay 
er (ENS ( race days,” sophomore Cecilia | Jays out- a ore 
say le aa Furlong said. “She helps keep me | shooting the hast ae 
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Northfield %S- Novenbit!! 7 | really helps me to keep pushing | fielder Brit- hee 
i : the pace no matter how badly I | tany Bland a high shot 
‘3 KAT BASELICE/SPORTS EDITOR might feel.” | made sure OvEL the 
(From L to R): Laura Paulsen, Mira Patel & Cecilia Furlong have been consistent top finishers for women’s cross country. Furlong has been a dedicated | that score head of 
runner in her own right as she | changed. st ‘ a 

has 4 > | 9: er seco 
By BRETT SCHWARTZ more than the individual accom- for this season. Paulsen is major- SE ERTL aes es | ie sae a goal of the 
Staff Writer plishments they have set forth ing in biomedical Eengineering, and helped her team clinch the | pass from season. The 
for themselves was to help this concentrating in cell and tissue crucial win last Saturday. Fur- sophomore Jays couldn't 
A year after finishing 13th at team contend engineering. long is a BME major and plans on lmidtielder preserve 
the Division III National Cham- for a national i VITA fT She hopes to being a pediatric surgeon in the | ie natinee the shut- 
pionships, the girls’ cross coun- champion- ki | go to medical fyture. Coach Van Allenhasbeen | man and out, how- 
try team hoped to improve on ship. To help | STATISTICS | school and to very happy with Furlong’s prog- | beat goalie ever, with 
their ranking for this year. Laura get the most oné ‘daytbe= “tess asa sophomore. "Ginaterobh : the Devils 
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their team’s recent success this mates and to Me a geon. Paulsen continue to progress,” he said. | the season. Senior attacker Brittany Bland beats her defender. Hopkins de- 
year, and for this reason they be the glue Patel . is very happy “She is certainly off to a great | The Jays’ de- fense with 

were named News-Letter Athletes for a national peary ene with her start here at Hopkins and is al- | fense remained solid for the ma- 1:25 left in the first half. 

of the Week. caliber team,” Malan Chen BE team’s suc- ready emerging as one of the top | jority of the half, but with only 12 In the second half, despite out- 
The trio of runners has led the he said. Furlong cess so far. runners in the conference and | seconds lefton the clock, Swarth- shooting the Jays 11-7, Dickinson 
Blue Jays cross country team to The team is Year: Sophomore “The team region. We just want to keep her | more was able to force overtime would find themselves unable to 
their current number-one rank- led by senior ptalon pete has done an healthy and she'll be contending | witha goal off a penalty corner. score. “Our defense has really 
ing. The girls improved their captain Lau- ; paAee amazing job to be an All-American individu- The teams didn’t have to play stepped up,” said junior Hayden 
ranking from fourth to first place ra Paulsen. Hopkins Highlights: this season ally herself too.” | very long in overtime. Just 4:19 Maloney. The goalies of the Jays 
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teams as the only teams to be cross country Paulsen was named Centennial jf said. “I can’t “Our ultimate goal is to be first With her second goal of the day __ the half, making six saves. Senior 
ranked first nationally in Hop- runner of all Conference Runner of the Week |] believe we at nationals, and so far I think | and her third of the season, Bland Chantal Serle and sophomore 
kins history. _ time,as she for the second time this season. beat Middle- we've been doing a great job of | improves her totalsin goals (3)and«...Amy. Wharton each made cru- 
Head Coach Bobby Van Allen’ took home bury, the stepping it up against tough com- | points (9). It was her first career cial defensive plays for the Jays. 


believes the three girls set the 
mindset of the team. “I think far 


her second Centennial Confer- 
ence Runner of the Week award 


number-one ranked team, this 
past weekend and were ranked 


(ross country bests powerhouse Williams 


XCOUNTRY, From B12 

in fourth place with a time of 
26:38 and senior David Sigmon 
finished in sixth with a time of 
26:26. Senior Michael Yuan also 
finished in the top 10, with a 
time of 26:50. Other strong con- 
tributions from the team came 
from junior Brandon Hahn (11th, 
27:00), freshman Nicholas Kisley 
(13th, 27:13), senior Graham Bel- 
ton (15th, 27:22) and sophomore 
Andrew Yen (16th, 27:22). 

“This wasn’t a very competi- 
tive meet, but Navy’s B-team 
showed up and gave us some de- 
cent competition,” said Toboch- 
nik. “As a team, we are still figur- 
ing out which guys are in the top 
10 for future meets with restric- 
tions on the number of entries 
per race. We planned to win this 


meet pretty easily and that defi- 
nitely worked out and went as 
planned. A number of our guys 
had big improvements from ear- 
lier in the season. Individually, I 
also planned to win. There was 
one other runner in the race who 
competed up front and pushed 
the pace, but I was able to pull 
away at the end.” 

The team easily won first with 
31 points, while Navy was sec- 
ond with 53 points. Franklin & 
Marshall (97), host York (103) and 
McDaniel (144) rounded out the 
top five schools. 

Both teams return to compe- 
tition at the Paul Short Invita- 
tional on Friday at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, in Bethlehem, Pa. Over 
110 schools will be competing at 
this meet. 


“From this point on, we will 
be competing in much larger 
races with many of the top teams 
in the nation,” said Tobochnik. “I 
think we have had a good start 
to the season and already having 
moved up in both regional and 
national rankings, we should be 
ready to compete against most of 
the other teams out there.” 


SCORING A 
CROSS COUNTRY MEET 
1) The place you come in is equiva- 
lent to the amount of points received 
(for example, first-place runner gets 


one point). 

2) The top five runners get scored 
towards the team score. 

3) The team with the lowest aggre- 
gate score wins the meet 


BLUE JAY TEAM LEADERS 


Hopkins Fall Statistics 


Football 


Offensive Leaders: 
Andrew Kase - 6 TDs, 447 yards 
rushing, 80 yds receiving 
Dan Crowley - 3 TD, 318 yards 
receiving 
Hewitt Tomlin - 6 TDs, 839 yards 
passing 


Defensive Leaders: 


Mike Mahon- 2 broken-ups, 1 
pass deflection 

Mike Milano - 35 tackles, 4 pass 

deflections 

Sam Eagleson - 2 interceptions, 

19 tackles 


Volleyball 


Sarah Feicht - 70 kills, 48 assists 
Allison Cappelaere - 141 digs, 
132 kills 

Becky Paynter - 105 digs, 348 
assists 

Alex Zenoff - 116 kills, 31 blocks 


through September 29, 2009 


Cross Country 


Women’s Top 5 
1) Laura Paulsen 
2) Mira Patel 
3) Cecilia Furlong 
4) Christina Valerio 
5) Liz Provost 


Men’s Top 5 
1) Steve Tobochnik 
2) Derek Cheng 
3) David Sigmon 
4) Michael Yuan 
5) Brandon Hann 


W. Soccer 


Erica Suter - 3 goals, 1 assist 
Allie Zazzali - 2 goals, 1 assist 
Erin Stafford - 2 goal, 5 assists 
Karen Guszkowski - 35 saves, 
4 shutouts 


Field Hockey 


Brittany Bland - 4 goals, 4 assists 
Jenn Motylinski - 4 goals 
Andrea Vandersall - 2 goals, 2 
assists 

Sophia Tieu - 38 saves, 1 shutout 


M. Soccer 


Scott Bukoski - 8 goals 

Evan Kleinberg - 4 goals, 

2 assists 

Chris Wilson- 1 goal, 5 assists 
Ravi Gill- 30 saves, 3 shutouts 


Water Polo 


Kyle Gertridge - 24 goals, 

17 assists 

Alex Whittam - 22 goals, 7 
assists 

Kielan Crow - 12 goals, 15 steals 
Jeremy Selbst - 109 saves, 

34 steals 


petition and proving that we are 
one of the best teams in the na- 
tion,” Furlong said. 

Coach Van Allen believes all 
three runners will be the key to 
accomplishing this goal. 

“I think the three of them as 
well as the entire team mesh very 
well and feed off one another,” 
Van Allen said. “They all have 
enough competitive juices to push 
each other on a daily routine in 
practice, but they are so team-ori- 
ented that they are looking to get 
the best out of one another.” 


overtime winner and two-goal 
game. Senior goalie Sophia Tieu 
earned the win with three saves. 
With the win, Hopkins improved 
their win streak over Swarthmore 


| to three, and improved to 12-6 all- 


time against the Garnet. 

Back at home on Tuesday, the 
Jays continued to roll as they shut 
down Dickinson 4-1. Hopkins 
scored early and often. Junior 
forward Jenn Motylinski kicked 
off the scoring for Hopkins, fir- 
ing her fourth goal of the season 
just 5:49 into the game. Bland, the 


Both Serle and Wharton credit 
the victories to greatly improved 
unity and communication. “We 
started clicking as a team,” Serle 
said. “We spread the ball around 
well.” 

Wharton agrees. “We've been 
communicating well and we've 
really been focusing on our abili- 
ty to switch fields, which paid off 
in our last game,” Wharton said. 
The Jays will take the field again 
at Haverford on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 3rd. The Centennial Confer- 
ence game is set to start at 1 p.m. 


Despite rain, M. soccer blanks Fords 


M.SOCCER, FRom B12 
first goal, Haverford had one of 
their few attacks stuffed by the 
Hopkins defenders and on a fast 
counter attack, the Jays scored for 
a second time. 


solid footwork to elude the Fords 
defenders and blasted the ball 
into the upper left corner in the 
25th minute for his first career 
goal. The Jays, now up 3-0, con- 


Freshman 
defender Tay- 
lor Woodrum, 
who was part of 
the nearly im- 
penetrable Blue 
Jays defense on 
Saturday night, 
served up a nice 
long ball to se- 
nior midfielder 
John Scheuch 
whothenripped 
a shot on goal. 
The shot was on 
target but in an 
attempt to block 
it, a Haverford 
defender head- 
ed the ball in for 
an own-goal. 


Jays wanted 

more. Even with a 2-0 lead, they 
did not let up the intensity. Still 
electric from making the play 
that resulted in the second goal, 
Scheuch strung together some 
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ing and his shoe flew off his foot. 
“I had so much water in my shoe 
a goldfish could have lived there 
for weeks,” Wilson said “I went 
to turn and next thing I knew I 
was Shoeless Joe 
Jackson. My shoe 
was just lying there 
next to me.” 

Blue Jays keeper 
Ravi Gill, who now 
has five shutouts 
and has let up only 
four goals this sea- 
son, also earned 
Centennial Con- 
ference Defensive 
Player of the Week. 
“He looked like Ju- 
lie ‘The Cat’ Gaffney 
from the Mighty 
Ducks,” sophomore 
midfielder Sean 
Duggan said about 
Ravi, “He’s been 
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tinued to maintain a solid defen- 
sive approach. 

In the second half on a long 
ball played to him, junior mid- 
fielder Chris Wilson lost his foot- 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
But the Blue Sophomore co-captain Corey Adams looks downfield during the Jays victory. 


playing really well 
and he deserves the 
recognition. Quack, 
quack.” 

With another win under their 


belt, the Blue Jays now prepare to 
take on the Muhlenberg Mules 
this Saturday night in Allentown, 
Pa. Game time is set for 7 p.m. 


10/24/09 @ Franklin & Marshall 


10/28/09 vs. Gettysburg 


19 @ Washington (i) 


Centennial Conf. Tournam 


OCTOBER 1, 2009 


The 10-2 Hopkins volleyball 
team looked to continue their 


winning ways this p 


team traveled to southe 
Maryland with high hope 
they were coming off of 
showing and se 
at the SUNY-New Pp 
ment, which featured 


University, Rutgers~-Newark 
tween these tournaments 


Stevenson. 


While this tournament did not 


1g ast weekend 
at the Salisbury Invitational. The 
astern 
S, as 
a strong 
cond-place finish 
altz Tourna- 
I convinc- 
ing Wins over New Jersey City 
and 
Mount St. Mary’s College. Be- 


: also 
came a 3-0 win over loca] rival 


Volleyball finishes third at Sea Gu 


For the News-Letter 


game on Friday, against the even- 
tual champions, the Virginia 
Wesleyan Marlins, who also en- 
tered the tournament with a 10- 
2 record. Hopkins was unable to 
get much going during this first 
match and lost in three sets, 25- 
18, 25-16, and 25-18. 

Leading the Jays in kills were 
seniors Melissa Cole and Alli- 
son Cappelaere, with five each. 
Freshman Becky Paynter began 
what was to be a very strong per- 
formance in the tournament with 
a team-high 15 assists. Defen- 
sively, freshman Amelia Thomas 
posted seven digs, while Cap- 
pelaere added five. For the Mar- 
lins, freshman Kala Guy scored a 
team-leading 14 kills, with seven 
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ys played tour matches in two days at Salisbury, finishing with one win and three losses. 


prove to be as successful as the 
last, the Jays were able to salvage 
a third-place finish, defeating 
Goucher after suffering losses at 
the hands of Virginia Wesleyan 
and host Salisbury. The champi- 
onship game saw Virginia Wes- 
leyan defeat Salisbury to take the 


more coming from junior Lind- 
sey Spears. 

Junior Marissa Wood dished 
out an impressive 39 assists, with 
no other player setting up points 
for the teams. Sophomore Erin 
Paton led the Marlins with 13 


first place. 


The Jays played their first 


W. soccer defeats Dickinson, Swarth. | 


heart of their season, soon start- 


digs, while Guy added 11 and ju- 
nior Rebecca Bradford eight. 
The Jays did not have much 


EILEEN HUANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


Senior midfielder Natalie Held eyes down the ball during the win against Dickinson. 


W. SOCCER, From B12 

in a thrilling sequence of events, 
all three attempted goals failed, 
followed by an exciting save by 
Dickinson’s goalie. Hopkins put 
in a rash of substitutions in the 
31st minute of the game in the 
hopes of drumming up some 
scoring, but all attempts at scor- 
ing were futile. 

The two teams continued to 
exchange possession for the first 
half of the game, with Hopkins 
out-shooting the Red Devils 14- 
2. Junior forward Erin Stafford 
was busy throughout the game, 
doing all she could to ensure a 
Hopkins’ victory. She got the 
game-winning goal in the 59th 
minute, after an attempted shot 
by junior midfielder Sara Tan- 


kard was stopped by the Red 
Devil's goalie Kailyn Hartmann. 
Though she was able to stop the 
ball, Hartmann was unable to 
hang onto it, allowing for Staf- 
ford to effortlessly bury the ball 
into the net to give Hopkins the 
lead. Dickinson was unable to 
respond, and after a goal by ju- 
nior defender Jessica Hnatiuk on 
a free kick in the 81st minute, the 
game was effectively over with 
nine minutes to spare. 

Whatever Coach Weil said at 
halftime clearly worked, howev- 
er, because the Blue Jays came out 
of the locker rooms stronger and 
more energized than ever. The 
Red Devils were unable to keep 
up with them as Hopkins grew 
stronger throughout the game. 


time to regroup after the 
loss, however, as their sec- 
ond game of the day had 
them face their host and a 
Centennial Conference foe, 
the Salisbury Sea Gulls, 
who entered the game 
with a 14-1 record and 
were the favorites in the 
tournament. Hopkins put 
up a valiant effort, but fell 
short, winning only one 
set and falling 25-10, 22- 
25, 25-20, and 25-22 to the 
eventual second place Sea 
Gulls. The Jays performed 
better on offense against 
the Gulls with senior Alex 
Zenoff getting nine kills, | 
with seven coming from |. 
junior KC 
Sting] and six 
from junior 
Brittany Zimmer as 
well. 

Paynter contin- 
ued her solid play 
with 27 assists, a 
team-high for the 
tournament. Cap- 
pelaere had an- 
other strong game 
as well, leading the 
team with 16 digs 
to go with Stingl’s 
12 and senior Rhea 
Alexander’s 11. Ju- 
nior Lexy Fitzkee 
led the Gulls in 
kills, posting 14, 
while senior Rachel 
Downes added 10 
and freshmen Jen- 
na Shay and Carley Todd both 
had seven. Two Gulls shared the 
majority of set-up duty, as Todd 
had 23 assists to go along with 
sophomore Lyndsey Saltzman’s 
17. The Gulls also put up a su- 
perb defensive performance, 
out-blocking the Jays 15-4. The 
team lead in digs went to se- 
nior Gabby Long, with 18, while 


2 


Their aggression was clearly seen 


committed in the second half: 
seven fouls in the second half 
versus three in the first. Their de- 
termination and raw desire man- 
ifested itself in the bellowing of 
the sidelines and the elation of 
the crowd whenever it seemed a 
goal was in sight. 

Karen Guszkowski was forced 
to leave the game in the 35th 
minute due to an injury. How- 
ever, sophomore Kristen Redsun 
took over the helm effortlessly, 
racking up two saves to continue 
Hopkins’ shutout streak. Coach 
Weil views Karen Guszkowski as 
a major contribution to the team 
both on and off the field, “She's 
ready to make the big play when- 
ever needed.” Last year Karen 
Guszkowski set the single-sea- 
son shutout record for Hopkins 
and seems on track to exceed that 
performance this year. With Hop- 
kins’ success in league and non- 
league play this year, both player 
and coach agree that the national 
championship is the limit. “Our 
ultimate goal is to win a nation- 
al championship. In order to do 
that we have to win our confer- 
ence, and keep ourselves high in 
the regional and national rank- 
ings so we get a good seed, and 
hopefully home field advantage,” 
Coach Weil said. With a record of 
eight and two so far, and victories 
against strong opponents, the 
Blue Jays hope to win the Centen- 
nial Conference championships 
for the fifth straight year. 

Hopkins retakes the field this 
Saturday on the road against 
Haverford. Game time is set for 
1:00 p.m. 
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| Centennial Conference rivals like | 
in the number of fouls Hopkins | 
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Allison Cappelaere spikes at the net for the Jays. | 


Downes added 10 and Fitzkee 
added nine. 

The third game took place Sat- 
urday the 26th and saw Hopkins 
taking on the 7-6 Goucher Go- 
phers, whom the Jays met earlier 
in the year and defeated three 
sets to one. This game would not | 
be much different, as Hopkins 
cruised to a three-set shutout, 
winning 25-20, 25-11, and 25-19 
and claiming third place in the 
tournament. Brittany Zimmer 
had an excellent game, leading 
the team with nine kills. Kate 
Flewelling and Allison Cappe- 
laere both had six. 

Paynter added 10 more assists | 
to round out her solid tourna- 
ment, while the team lead went 
to senior Kristen Kozielski, who 
had a season-high 13 assists. 
Zimmer also led the team in digs 
with nine, while Paynter and 
Cappelaere both had eight. 

The Gophers also performed 
admirably in defeat, as senior Me- 
gan Smith had six kills and fresh- | 
man Ashley Fan, senior Catie Dit- 
more and junior Kasey Quinn all 
had four. Claire Sauvage-Mar led 
Goucher in both assists, with 17 
and digs, with 11. Quinn added 
nine more digs along with seven 
from Smith. 

The Jays now begin the true 


ing a stretch of matches against | 


Gettysburg, McDaniel, and Ursi- 
nus. They now stand at 11-4 and 
have shown a great deal of talent | 
and the potential for a deep run 
in the post-season. 

Their next games include a 
home match against Dickinson 
on Sept. 28 and against Haver- 
ford and Eastern on Oct. 3. 


Crowley's 124 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
their own nine-yard line to 
the Jay forty before turning the 
ball over on downs. Hopkins ran 
out the final 4:28 of the game to 
seal the win with a final score of 
27-0. 

In the end, the Jays were able 
to make three interceptions, post 
twelve tackles and make four 
sacks. Tomlin went 18-for-27 
and totaled 227 yards with two 
touchdowns and two intercep- 
tions. Crowley totaled a career- 
high 124 yards with two touch- 
downs, making six completions 
in the process. 

Kase rushed for 90 yards and 
scored one touchdown. The Jays 
held an advantage in net yards 
rushing, 175 to 16, and net yards 
passing, 236 to 79, as they totaled 
411 yards of total offense. 

Milano led the Hopkins de- 
fense with eight tackles, in- 
cluding one for a loss, one in- 
terception and one other pass 
breakup. Senior defensive end 
Glenn Rocca added six tackles, 
two for losses. The Jays scored 
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Water polo falls to 
Bueknell Bison 8-5 


By WILL CHAN 


For the News-Letter 


Last Friday, the Hopkins water 
polo team faced off against the 
Bucknell Bisons in Lewisburg, 
Pa. They came into this weekend 
with a record of 6-6, with some 
signature wins against ranked 
opponents and upset bids against 
Division | powerhouses such as 
UCLA and UC San Diego. As a 
result of their wins and qual- 
ity of losses, they came into the 
game as the top-ranked team in 
Division III, 20th in the National 
Men’s Varsity Poll and third in 
the Collegiate Water Polo Associ- 
ation Poll. This game marks their 
first in league action. 

The game did not get off to 
a good start for the Jays as the 
Bucknell Bison dominated the 
first quarter and scored four goals 
while shutting Hopkins out. But 
in the second quarter, the Jays 
were quick to strike back. They 
scored two goals in less than a 
minute to bring them within two 
of the Bison. But Bucknell earned 
a man-up play and scored to 
bring the game to 5-2 going into 
halftime. 

In the third quarter, Hopkins 
also managed to control the quar- 
ter, scoring two more and hold- 
ing Bucknell to only one more 
goal. The game was at 6-4 going 
into the fourth quarter. However, 
Bucknell played extremely good 
defense and managed to increase 
their lead to three goals while al- 
lowing only one more goal from 
Hopkins as they won 8-5. 

The story of the game seemed 
to be Bucknell earning 13 man-up 
situations and managing to capi- 
talize on more than half of them. 
As well as running an efficient 
man-up offense, Bucknell’s se- 
nior goalie Nick Donahue made 
a season-high 13 saves. 

Jays co-captain, senior Kyle 
Gertridge, once again recorded 
a solid all-around performance, 
with two assists, one steal and 
drawing an ejection of a Buck 
nell player. Junior goalie Jeremy 
Selbst once again played a solid 
game with 10 saves and a steal. 

“We lost because we let them 
go up 4-0 in the first quarter in 
front of a crowd of about 200 
students,” Gertridge said. “We 
outscored them in the middle 
two quarters but just couldn't 


get over the initial deficit. We 
also played incredibly stupid 
defense and literally gave them 
four or five man-up opportuni- 
ties that they capitalized on, 
for absolutely no reason. In ad- 
dition to our bad defense, we 
must have hit the post five or six 
times, which could be goals any 
other day.” 

Gertridge had additional com- 
ments about the season really 
starting to open up: “This is where 
the season both slows down and 
speeds up at the same time. Tour- 
naments become rarer and league 
play ramps up and comes home. 
Our next tournament is huge and 
our game against Redlands will 
likely decide the national cham- 
pionship. Then we come home 
against GW, Navy and Bucknell, 
which is always fun because we 
get to play in front of our friends 
and party after a win i@stead of 
driving home three hours on a 
bus. The biggest game on our 
schedule right now, besides Red- 
lands in California, would have 
to be Bucknell at home because 
we're looking to get payback on 
the loss last weekend.” 

Hopkins has a tough road 
schedule ahead of them when 
they travel to Claremont, Ca- 
lif. to compete in the Claremont 
Convergence. They will take on 
fourth-ranked Claremont-Mudd- 


Scripps, fifth-ranked Cal Luther- 
an, 
second-ranked Redlands. But the 
Jays are top-ranked for a reason. 
They are known to knock off top- 
ranked teams in all divisions and 
win on the road. 


sixth-ranked Whittier and 


Bucknell’s win over Hopkins 
avenged an 11-10 loss to Hopkins 
at the ECAC Championships last 
weekend. But a loss to a team 
that they beat once before may be 
the perfect stimulus to motivate 
them. Look for the Jays to make a 
statement on the road in Califor- 
nia as to why they are ranked as 
high as they are. 


‘Upcomimg Games” 
10/2/09 @ Claremont 
@ Cal Lutheran 


10/3/09 @ Whittier 


@ Redlands 
All games at Claremont 


receiving yards lead to win 
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Junior tight end Brian Hopkins had two catches for first downs in football's win. 


in every quarter and only al- 
lowed the Greyhounds to move 
into Jay territory once in the 
first three quarters. 


USC weight liiting incident sheds light on weight room safety 


By KAT BASELICE 
Sports Editor 


It was just another routine 
visit to the weight room for USC 
tailback Stafon Johnson. Sudden- 
ly, towards the end of his set of 
bench presses, the 275-pound bar 
slipped from Johnson's hands, 

falling faster than his spotter 
could react and landing firmly 
on his neck. The bar damaged 
his airways, his throat crushed to 
the point that doctors described 
it as “mostly flat’. The injury re- 
quired seven hours of surgery, 
and including a tachometry to 
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allow him to breathe. Johnson is 
now listed in stable, but serious, 
condition, and is still unable to 
communicate verbally. 

Johnsor’s injury brings atten- 
tion to a serious issue for athletes: 
overexertion in the weight room. 
While injuries usually ‘occur 
when an athlete is attempting 
to put the bar back on the rack, 
Johnson acquired his injuries 
mid-set, suggesting that he might 
have been lifting more than his 
body could handle. In light of 
this, here are some weight lifting 
tips to prevent injuries while in 
the weight room. 


y 


Inhale/Exhale - 

Breathing properly during a 
set is very important. Before lift- 
ing the weight or performing the 
exercise take a deep, slow breathe. 
Exhale as you are lifting the bar 
or performing the exercise. Nev- 
er hold your breath. Not getting 
enough oxygen into your system 
during weight lifting sessions 
could cause giddiness, blackouts 
or serious injury. If you cannot 
get enough air through your nose, 
breathe through your mouth. If 
you find yourself reaching the 
point of breathlessness, stop the 
exercise and take a break. 


Ready, Set, Goal - 

Many people think that the 
weight room is a place to show 
off strength. However, to get the 
most out of a weight lifting ses- 
sion, an athlete should steadily 
increase the amount that they 
are lifting. Setting goals in the 
weight room is critical. Start off 
at a weight with which you are 
comfortable. If you find that it is 
easy, add weights in increments 
of 5-10 pounds, depending on the 
exercise. Record how much you 
are lifting during each session so 
that you can monitor your prog- 
ress and avoid doing too much. 


Pass the Protein Shake - 

Eating and drinking properly 
before, during and after a work- 
out is essential for maximizing 
the benefits of weight lifting. Be- 
fore working out, try consuming 
at least 20-30 grams of protein. If 
you are exercising for more than 
an hour, drink something with 
carbohydrates in it to help keep 
your body going. After finish- 
ing, make sure to grab another 
20 grams of protein and 20 grams 


of carbohydrates. If you had a 


longer workout, you will need to 
consume more carbohydrates to 
restore your energy. 


The Jays look to keep their 
winning streak alive as they next 
face two-time defending confer- 
ence champion Muhlenberg on 
Thursday in Allentown, Pa. 

“Our team is getting bet- 
ter,” head coach Jim Margraff 
said. “We are winning and still 
haven't come near our potential. 
I’m excited to see where we can 
goif we stay focused. We play the 
two time defending Conference 
Champion this Saturday away 
at their place on Homecoming. 
Our focus is going into a hostile 
environment, playing well, and 
coming home with a win.” 
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SPORTS 


Dw You Kwow? 


Hopkins has seen four of its pba 
teams ascend to the top of the nationa 
rankings. They are women's cross coun- 
try, men’s lacrosse, baseball and mens 


water polo. 


CaLewoar 


There are no home matches 
this weekend. 


Womens cross country rises to top ranking — 


Win at Williams Purple Valley Classic propels Hopkins to #1 in Division Ill rankings 


By JEFF ZHU 
Staff Writer 


It was a busy day of action 
for the Hopkins’ Cross Country 
teams this Saturday, as the teams 
raced a combined three races. The 
top 12 runners of women’s Cross 
Country competed at the Wil- 
liams Purple Invitational, where 
they took first place over the top- 
ranked Division III team in the na- 
tion. The rest of the team traveled 
to York and finished fourth in the 
York Invitational. The men’s Cross 
Country team also succeeded this 
week, winning first place at the 
York Invitational. 

The Williams’ Purple Valley 
Classic, held at Williams College, 
featured 12 schools in the six-kilo- 
meter (3.7 mile) cross-country run. 
The Blue Jays had three runners 
finish in the top five, and an addi- 
tional two runners round out the 
top 10. Senior Laura Paulsen led 
the way, finishing in second place, 
behind Oberlin’s Joanna Johnson, 
with a time of 22:24. Senior Mira 
Patel got the bronze with a time of 
22:43 and sophomore Cecilia Fur- 
long rounded out the top five with 
a time of 22:49. Junior Christina 
Valerio finished ninth with a time 
of 22:58 and freshman Liz Provost 
finished 10th with a time of 22:59, 
A second pack of Hopkins run- 
ners, which included 
seniors Nadia Mc- 
Millan (14th, 23:09) 
and Mary O’ Grady 
(19th, 23:19), with ju- 
nior Megan Brower 
(38th, 24:12), finished 
at solid placements. 

“Going up to Williamstown, 
Mass., we were all really excited 
and focused on beating Middle- 
bury who was ranked first in the 
nation,” Paulsen said. “We knew 
that we were going to have to 
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work on getting our top five to 
finish as close together as pos- 
sible by running in packs and 
being patient in the beginning of 
the race. On Friday, we ran the 
course and went over 
what areas we'd have to 
be careful on and where 
we should start our fin- 
ishing kicks. On Satur- 
day, our race started at 
12:45 p.m., so we had 
the morning to sleep in 
and get to the course at around 
11:30 p.m. to watch the first race of 
the day, When it was time to start 
warming up we wanted to look 
as intimidating and unified as 
possible, so we all wore our same 
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uniform warm-ups and ran in a 
group. We tried to relax and make 
some jokes to get rid of some pre- 
race jitters. At the starting line, we 
did our drills together, did a fero- 
cious cheer, and then just calmed 
down and focused on what we 
needed to do.” 

“The race started really well 
— we all got out fast and then 
settled in to our packs and pac- 
es. We all were intent on beating 
Middlebury, so we weren't go- 
ing to let any Middlebury people 
pass us at the end and we were 
going to give it our all in order to 
catch them if they were ahead of 
us near the end of the race. The 
course was really nice and there 


Tomlin, Crowley 


By MIKE YUAN 
Staff Writer 


Both offensive and defensive 
lines were working in full force 
this past weekend as the Blue 
Jays overwhelmed Moravian 
College 27-0 at Homewood Field. 
With the win, the Jays increase 
their winning streak to three 
in a row. The game marked just 
the second in-conference game 
of the season for Hopkins, who 
now hold an overall record of 3- 
1 and are 2-0 in the Centennial 
Conference, good for second in 
the standings. Meanwhile, Mora- 
vian falls to 1-3 overall and 1-1 
in conference play. The win was 
the first against the Greyhounds 
since they joined the conference 
in 2007. 

“Going into the game we 
knew Moravian began the season 
struggling, but they were still a 
very physical football team,” se- 
nior running back Andrew Kase 
said. “They have a lot of ability 
and we certainly weren’t taking 
them lightly. We always want to 
get off to a fast start, which we 
did for the most part, and were 
able to take control. The defense 
played a phenomenal game 
throughout.” 

Junior wide receiver Dan 
Crowley began the offensive on- 
slaught midway through the first 
quarter with an 11-yard touch- 
down reception to finish a seven- 
play, 59-yard drive. Kase added 
another seven points with a 
seven-yard touchdown run with 
under two minutes left in the 
second quarter. The touchdown 
ended yet another long posses- 


kion, this one a/A3-play, 67-yard 
drive. Junior kicker Alex Lach- 
man ended the first half with a 
21-yard field goal, giving the Jays 
a 17-0 lead. 

The Jay defense had just as 
productive a half as the offense, 
as sophomore defensive back 
Mike Milano intercepted a pass 
on the first play of the game from 
Moravian’s sophomore quarter- 
back Steve Panasuk. The defense 
went on to hold the Greyhounds 
to just 32 yards on 28 plays in the 
half. 

“We were looking to continue 
the momentum we had from the 
first half right on into the second 
half and put the game away early,” 
Kase said. “It’s always nice when 
you can get some of the younger 
guys into games who have been 


help football to 27-0 win 
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Freshman Jordan Randolph (left) had two sacks as the defense shut out Moravian. 


working hard all season to help / 


make the team bettér.” 

Hopkins resumed their strong 
offensive play in the second half 
with a 23-yard Lachman field 


goal and a 24-yard touchdown 
pass to Crowley from sophomore 
quarterback Hewitt Tomlin. 
Meanwhile, the Jay defense 
was able to keep Moravian from 
mounting a comeback. In the first 
three drives of the second half, 
the Greyhounds netted only 12 
yards of total offense. Sophomore 
linebacker Ryan Piaktek was able 


generated 51 of its 95 total yards 


were nearly perfect running con- 
ditions, so we had a lot of fun. 
When we realized after people 
started finishing that we had 
won the meet, we were so excited 
and couldn't believe it!” 

With these great performanc- 
es, the team easily finished first 
with 29 points. Host school Wil- 
liams finished in second with 55 
points and Middlebury was third 
with 69 points. Oberlin (111) and 
Colby (139) finished in fourth and 
fifth respectively. 

At the York Invitational at 
York College, the Hopkins men’s 
cross-country team did not dis- 
appoint either. Junior Steven 
Tobochnik won the individual 
title, with a time of 25:40. Junior 
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“Fui, fuista, cumalae cuma- 


| lae cumalae fuista, ah na na na 


na fuista ...” could be heard from 
across campus Saturday night 
as the Men’s Soccer team geared 
up for a big win over Haverford 
to move them to 8-2 for the sea- 
son. The Latin chant, which was 
introduced to the team by se- 
nior goalie Nei! MacLean, helps 
to pump up the Blue Jays before 
each game. 

On a night when most would 
not even consider going outside, 
the Jays battled the elements 
while putting on a show against 
the Haverford Fords. Making 
clean passes and controlling the 
ball was difficult for both teams 
for the entire game, but the Jays 
did not let the freezing cold rain 
and the thrashing wind deter 
them from a dominant 3-0 win 
over their Centennial Conference 


counterparts. 

The Fords came into the game 
with a .500 record and fell to 3- 
4 after being dominated over the 
weekend. The Jays came out with 
all the confidence in the world, 


Derek Cheng finished 
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Men’s soccer shuts out 
Haverford at Homewood 


scoring all of their goals in the 
first 25 minutes of the game 
and outshooting the opposition 
12 shots to 4. The Fords seemed 
shell-shocked the first half when 
shot after shot kept finding its 
way to the back of the net. 

Freshman midfielder Brandon 
Sumpio got things started for the 
Jays with the first goal, scoring it 
in the 11th minute. He dribbled 
his way into the box and wal- 
loped a shot that was blocked 
by a Fords defender. Following 
through with his attack, Sumpio 
then found the rebound at his 
feet and one-timed the ball into 
the lower left hand corner of the 
goal. 

Haverford could not break 
down the Jay defending and, 
consequently, the Jays controlled 
possession in the attacking end 
for most of the game. Defender 
Corey Adams, the sophomore 
co-captain, feels that the Jays are 
starting to come together. “We're 
playing really well defensively 
and the offense is stepping up 
too. The whole team is starting to 
sync well,” Adams said. 

Only seven minutes after the 
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Senior Evan Giles steals the ball from the opposing team during a recent win. 


W. soccer shuts out Swarthmore, Dickinson 


By AMY KLIVANS 


Kor the News-Letter 


With their sixth consecutive 
shutout, it’s clear that the tenth- 
ranked Hopkins women’s soccer 
team and their senior goal keeper 


to intercept a pass thateventually 
led to a Jay touchdown. Moravian | 
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and three of its six first-downson | | 


its final possession of the game as 
the Greyhounds moved from 
See FOOTBALL, pace B11 


Field Hockey: 
Red Devils fall to Jays 


The Lady Blue Jays imrpoved 
their record to 7-1 after four dif- 
ferent Jays score in this past 
Tuesday’s game. The Jays remain 
on top of the Centennial Confer- 
ence. Page B10 


INSIDE 
Athletes of the Week: 


Paulsen, Patel & Furlong 


Laura Paulsen, Mira Patel and 
Cecilia Furlong, the top three 
women’s Cross Country runners, 
led their team to the top of the 
national standings after this past 
weekend at Williams. Page B10 


Sports Safety: 
Weightlifting Tips 


In light of the recent incident 
at USC, in which football star Sta- 


fon Johnson was seriously hurt | 


during a weightlifting session, 


sports editor Kat Baselice pro- . 


vides safety tips. Page B11 
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Junior Sarah Gieszl takes a shot against rival Swarthmore. 


Karen Guszkowski are a force to 
be reckoned with this season. 
The Jays, who are 8-2 overall, 
won both of their games this 
week to advance to 3-0 in confer- 
ence play. 

In the game on Saturday 
against 
Swarthmore, 
Karen Gusz- 
kowski’s four 
saves and 
sophomore 
forward Ava 
Scheininger’s 
goal were 
enough to 
secure a vic- 
tory for the 
Jays. Their 
play against 
#20-ranked 
Swarthmore 
was confident 
and strong. 

“Our team 
really got up 
for that game 
and we came 
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out really strong, which we tend 
to struggle with in the first half,” 
Guszkowski said. “[Swarthmore] 
and Dickinson are really our ri- 
vals in the conference and know- 
ing Swarthmore beat Dickinson 
[1-0], they were our big competi- 
tion to put us in good position to 
host the conference tournament” 

The Jays had the advantage 
throughout the game, and it 
was only a matter of time until 
they finally scored. Along with 
Scheininger’s goal in the 37th 
minute, the Jays out-shot the Gar- 
net 23-6. “Our first half against 
Swarthmore was our best of the 
season,” head coach Leo Weil 
said. 

Coach Weil believes that Tues- 
day’s victory against Dickinson 
was another “huge win”. The first 
halfbegan with an attempted shot 
on goal by Hopkins player Erica 
Suter, followed by an exchange of 
shots on goal throughout the first 
half. Hopkins attempted to score 
on the corner kick using the 

SEE W. Soccer, PAGE B11 
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